








Over 
Half a Million 
Christmas 
Greeting Folders 
Every Day 


This Battery of NINE Model 
“W” Clevelands in the plant 
of Grinnell Lithograph Com- 
pany, New York, operates two 
8-hour shifts daily, folding 
Christmas and other Greeting 


Folders exclusively. 


Model “W” Clevelands have replaced 
every other type of folding machine 
for handling the huge volume of fold- 
ing in this plant. They operate steadily 
16 hours a day for the greater part 


of each year. 





NINE MODEL ‘“*W” FOLDERS IN GRINNELL LITHOGRAPH PLANT 


More than 125,000.000 Greeting 
Folders were folded on these machines 
in 1937. 

Greeting Folders are produced on 
a great variety of stocks, including 
parchment, embossed, and other 
novelty papers, difficult to fold. They 
include a wide variety of sizes and 
shapes. Much of this work is die-cut 
in irregular forms. The Model “W’s” 
fold them all — speedily, accurately, 
at low cost. 

Where. continuous, high speed 
production is required, Model “W” 
Clevelands have proved their value in 
durability, accuracy and low cost per 
1000 folded sheets. 


Printers and Binders have found that 
this little folder is highly profitable 
on the great variety of mailing fold- 
ers, envelope stuffers, package inserts 
and other small folding, even when 
operated only a few hours per week. 

Ask for literature“Important News”. 
It contains much valuable information 


on the Model “W” Cleveland. 


THE CLEVELAND LINE 


Cleveland Folders are built in the follow- 
ing sizes: 

Model “W” — 3x4” to 14x20” sheets 
Model “O” — 4x5” to 19x25” sheets 
Model “OO” — 4x5” to 22x28” sheets 
Model “M”’— 5x7” to 26x40—58” sheets 
Model “MM”—5x7” to 28x44—58” sheets 
Model “K”— 7x10” to 39x52—64” sheets 
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Presenting Ludlow s new 


RADIANT BOLD 


appears a first showing of Radiant Bold Extra Condensed, a new tall and slender 
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of this advertisement 
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Ludlow typeface. And the text of the present copy is set in the first completed size 
at of Radiant Medium. . . Both typefaces are sparkling and brilliant, as their names 


4. imply. They are modern in every stroke and curve, and well suited to stylized 








) 
rts | 
os composition. . . The Radiants combine the legibility gained by contrast in color 
Z between elements with the simplicity resulting from absence of serifs. Check 
“f 
‘i the legibility of this paragraph against that of any other modern typeface in the 
; ten point size. . . Radiant Bold Extra Condensed is being made in sizes from 14 to 
»W- : 
72 point; Radiant Medium in sizes from 6 to 72 point. . . Specimen showings will 
pts 
ets be gladly sent upon request. 
ets 
ets 


7 Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clyhourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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é 
PRINTING 
BUYER 


helps you WIN and HOLD business... 


This fellow never brought in a printing order, 
but with his scientific instruments he has 
helped many a printer win and hold business. 
He is one of the technicians who "pre-test" 
NEKOOSA BOND. Pre-testing means a ma- 
chine-side checkup of the paper WHILE IT IS 
IN THE PROCESS OF MANUFACTURE. This 
series of tests while the paper is in the making 
guarantee that the finished product will have 
every quality you and your customers demand 
of a sulphite bond. It assures ample strength 


* Vile/oOG RETESTED 


HAVE YOU SEEN THIS BOOK? 


Here is the story of what makes good paper and what you can achieve 
through the use of NEKOOSA PAPERS. A representative of the 
NEKOOSA distributor in your area will see you soon with a copy of this 
book. You will be well repaid for the seconds it takes to run through it. 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY, Port Edwards, Wisconsin 







and opacity, fine appearance, correct colors 
and a perfect surface. Further, it makes cer- 
tain that the paper performs well on your 
modern presses—NEKOOSA BOND lies flat, 
free from curl or wrinkle. It is a paper that 
looks well and performs well, yet is moderately 
priced. NEKOOSA BOND is made in white 
and twelve sparkling colors. On your next or- 
der for sulphite bond, specify NEKOOSA 
BOND. It will prove itself in every detail to 
you and your customers’ complete satisfaction. 





Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year: 40c a copy. Canadian $4.50 
a year; foreign subscription $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 


Copyrighted, 1938, The Inland Printer Company 
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Modern Miller Automatics 





* MILLER SIMPLEX .. . 4500 impressions per 
hour... (Sheet 20” x 26”) : 


|  %* MILLER MAJOR... .3600 impressions per 
hour... (Sheet 27” x 41”) 


* MILLER TWO-COLOR...6000 impressions, _ 


(3000 sheets) per hour... (Sheet 27” x 41”) . 


* MILLER CUTTER & CREASER... . 3600 
impressions per hour... (Sheet 28” x 41”) 
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Make Modern Pressrooms 





| “| UP TO 
Prey 


EXTRA 
PRINTED SHEETS 
AT NO EXTRA COST 











/: 
2 HOUR 


AND MORE 
NON-PRODUCTIVE 
TIME SAVED DAILY 





UP TO 


307% 


SAVING IN 
FLOOR SPACE 





SAVE THIS 


EXTRA 


FLOOR SPACE UNSURPASSED 


ene _] QUALITY 











1. HEAVY DISTRIBUTION; Miller “ink-mill” rotary inker. 
2. HAIRLINE REGISTER; 100% “Positive-Control” feeder. 
3. RIGID IMPRESSION; cylinder, bed, way frame; each 
a scientifically designed heavy one-piece casting. 

Demonstration sheets will be gladly furnished to responsi- 
ble firms, on request. 


Other Miller equipment— Miller High-Speed, 13x20” * Miller Master-Speed, 114"x17” ¢ Miller Saw-Trimmers 


LINZ) MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO., PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Patawite is the answer to the modern trend toward light 







weight printing pieces. It is thin as a shadow, but strong! 






ADVERTISING 
BROADSIDES em 





The fact that it is made on precision paper machines results 


in a sheet exceptionally clean and smooth . . . a sheet that 





will print beautifully and easily . . . a sheet that is wonder- 








fully suited for advertising broadsides, price lists, airmail 











ce 22 zt 
stationery, departmental forms, carbon copy sheets and OFFSE 
; 5 colors and white Cc 
many other uses. unwatermarked, Comm 
1x22", 
e unglazed in sngle 
Patawite Manifold is avail- q 
able in Canary, Goldenrod ‘Color ( 
Ask us for samples and the name of the . y> ? We 
j Pink,Green,Blueand White x 40 
Patawite distributor in your territory. I single col 
- L__peog—_ 158", 4bY, 





two, three 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
K ristol, Pennsylvania 


WEST COAST PLANT: 340 BRYANT STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
BRANCH OFFICES: 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK e Ill WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO 
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The Jersey City Printing Co., 
Jersey City, New Jersey operates 
seven Harris Offset presses with 
atotal of twelve cylinder units. 











frurus frct{ftesses 


ARE STANDARD EQUIPMENT IN PLANTS OF 
LEADING LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS! 







| HARRIS 
OFFSET PRESSES 


Commercial Group: 


17"%22", 21% 28", 22x34" 
in single color. 








@ Tested by many years of efficient performance, Harris Offset prefer- 


Color Group: 
526" 4O”, 35” 45” in 
E single color; 41" 54", 42x profit needs of the pressroom. Maintaining high quality at modern 


ment is centered in the sound application of the equipment to the 


g°6", AOA" GUE" im one, high speed is increasingly responsible for Harris standardization in an 
two, three and four colors. : . 
ever growing number of plants throughout the Graphic Arts. Back of 
Harris-Seybold-Potter preference is a half century of press building 
experience in which precision manufacture provides maximum support 


to the skill of pressroom craftsmanship. 
one A ™ . HARRIS: SEYBOLD: POTTER COMPANY 


GENERAL OFFICES: 4510 East 7Ist Street, Cleveland, Ohio e HARRIS SALES OFFICES: 
New York, 330 West 42nd Street; Chicago, 343 South Dearborn Street; Dayton, 813 
Washington Street; San Francisco, 420 Market Street e FACTORIES: Cleveland, Dayton. 
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Does IT BEAR THIS SIGNATURE? 


The Strathmore Watermark, in every 


sheet of STRATHMORE BOND, stands for character in 


paper making... for fine letterheads with impressive, 


expressive qualities of texture and surface ¢ A letter 

written on STRATHMORE BOND costs less than 1% more 

than a letter written on the cheapest paper you might buy. 

And on STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as fine a paper as can be 
made, a letter costs only 2.9% more. At so little difference in cost, 


such extra effectiveness is true economy. 


THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 
important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check list. 
Dept. IP6, STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


STRATHMORE eee 


THIS STRATHMORE 
ADVERTISEMENT IN 
NATIONAL MAGAZINES 
tells what a fine letter- 
head does...why a fine 
letterhead is true econ- 
omy. It makes it easier 
for you to sell the papers 
you know will produce 


quality results. 


This series appears in: 


TIME 

BUSINESS WEEK 

FORBES 

NATION’S BUSINESS 
ADVERTISING & SELLING 
PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 
SALES MANAGEMENT 
TIDE 
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"COST PER HOLE” NOW LESS 


@ When you figure a job of slotting or 
drilling, it’s the"hole’’cost that counts. With 
this New Hi-Pro Drill,"hole’’ costs are now 
lower than you have ever known before. 


This remarkable new drilling and slotting 
machine—designed as the result of 
nearly sixty years’ experience in build- 
ing production machinery for making 
holes at low cost—provides cost-cutting 
features never before available in any 
equipment for similar use. 


l. Drills and slots (or slits) in one operation. 


2. Lowers “cost per hole’’up to 50%, depending 
upon prices you now pay or equipment now used. 


3. Uses new-type, exclusive one-piece slotting 
knife. 


4. Set-up time cut to less than half by practical, 
simplified adjustments. 

5. Has new design, finger-tip side gauge — 
enables operator to work up to twice as fast all day 
long without chance for costly errors. 


In spite of these and other equally important advantages, this 
new Hi-Pro Drill sells at no higher price than older type machines 
having much higher hole production costs—a price so low in 
proportion to results that you can hardly afford not to at least 


investigate its profit-possibilities. 


Wruils por this Bulletin 
It contains complete picture description of 
the New Hi-Pro Drill and gives detailed 


specifications. Your copy is waiting for you 
.. write for it today. 


F. P. ROSBACK Co. 


Largest Perforator Factory in the World 
BENTON HARBOR, MICH. 





F. P. ROSBACK CoO., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


Please send, without obligation, bulletin containing 
complete description of the New Hi-Pro Drill. 


Your Name Title 





Company 





Address 





City and State 
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Controller Paper Is Perforated 
at the Monotype Keyboard 


Monotype 
Style D Keyboard 








The Monotype Typesetting-Machine Was Specially Designed for One-Man Operation 





LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE 60 


Composed in Monotype Bodoni Family and Monotype Onyx, No. 404 
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Type Is Cast in Justified Lines 
at the Monotype Typecaster 


The Monotype Typesetting Machine consists of two distinct and separate 
mechanical units, each complete within itself yet functioning together to deliver 
a finished product —justified lines of type. The connecting link—the tie that 
binds and also separates—is a perforated strip of paper, called the “Monotype 
Controller Paper.” 

Monotype Controller Paper is first perforated at the keyboard by the oper- 
ator and later serves to guide the typecaster in selecting the characters to be 
cast, determining the set-width of each type as it is made, and fixing the thick- 
ness of the spaces between words required properly to justify each line. 

The separation of keyboarding and typecasting is a feature of Monotype 
Machine Typesetting which has stood the test of time and trial for almost forty 
years. This separation makes it possible to do either the keyboarding or type- 
casting independent of each other and at any time or 
place desired. 









Monotype e 
Typecaster The practical result of the operation of this Monotype 
feature is closer concentration of attention in transmitting 
the copy into type, better typography, fewer errors and 
greater efficiency in the operation of both 


units. 





You will be under no obligation if you ask us to 
help you determine whether or not a Monotype 
Typesetting Machine will function in your plant 


to build new business and increase your profits. 


WRITE IF YOU ARE INTERESTED 
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DE VILBISS 


YEARS 
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Equipment licensed for use under 
U. S. Patent No. 2,078,790 













” DeVilbiss Spray Equipment safe- 
guards the clean, sparkling im- 
pressions that come directly off 
your press. Never a penny or a 
moment wasted on offsetting! 










Again and again, DeVilbiss Spray 
Equipment will save you the cost 
of the original investment. And it 
will give you long, efficient service. 
It is built and backed by the oldest 
manufacturer of spray equipment. 










Fifteen standard outfits—stationary 
or portable—to meet your exact 
requirements. Write for details. 









THE DEVILBISS COMPANY 
TOLEDO, OHIO 











DeVilbiss Portable Outfit, 
compressor type, one gun, 
gravity feed. 
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F YOU HAVE a customer who 
li never seems pleased with the 
letterheads you deliver to him, here’s 
the way to put him on the sunny 
side of the fence: 


Submit and quote his next letter- 
head jobs on Rippletone Hammer- 
mill Bond. 


Your customer will like Ripple- 
tone for the smart appearance it 
will give his stationery . . . for its 
“expensive” snap and crackle... 
for its crisp bulk that delivers mes- 
sages with dignity. He will. like 
Rippletone for the way it takes 
pen writing and typing... for its 
erasability that saves stenographers’ 
time and his own patience. And 
he’ll like the moderate price of 
Rippletone. 


You will like Rippletone for its 
speed and economy in the press- 
room. Rippletone Hammermill 
Bond is precision made—a special 


_~ LOOK FOR THIS WATERMARK... IT 1S HAMMERMILL’S WORD OF HONOR TO THE PUBLIC 








Printers say... 


“After a considerable amount 
of time spent in trial-and-error 
experimenting, we found the best 
solution of this problem (half-tone 
printing on bond paper) was Ripple- 
tone Hammermill Bond ... We are 
writing to tell you how pleased we 
are with Rippletone.” 


“A very beautiful sheet .. .” 


“I think it (Rippletone) is an 
improvement over ripple... {and} 
I have always thought Hammermill 
had the best ripple...” 


“T think the new finish has an 
evener, nicer, richer look than 
ripple...” 


“It isa decided improvement...” 


“T like the new sheet very 
much...” 


“Rippletone finish reflects 
higher quality and should be a 
better selling product...” 








finish paper that is really uniform. 
Scientific methods insure to a re- 
markable degree the same bulk, 
finish and color in every sheet... 
insure also that both sides are alike, 
which means that this finish can be 
used with confidence for work-and- 
turn jobs. 


Here, after a quarter of a cen- 
tury, is a really new development 
in bond paper. Use Rippletone on 
your next letterhead order. It will 
pay you a profit .. . and there’ll be 
future profits when your satisfied 
customer reorders. 


* * * 


SEE FOR YOURSELF what Rippletone 
can do to give letterheads a quality 
appearance. We will send you a swatch 
showing the wide range of colors and 
weights in which you can obtain 
Rippletone Hammermill Bond—and 
Envelopes to match. Also a supply 
of 81%4x11 sample sheets for a test 
run on your own equipment. Mail 
coupon today. 





Hammermill Paper Company IP-DE 
Erie, Pa. 

Please send me sample sheets of Rip- 
pletone Hammermill Bond and swatch 
showing colors. 


Meise 





Position 
! (Please attach toyour business letterhead) 





SS SS ee ee 
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No Danger Sign 


With a DIAMOND 
POWER PAPER CUTTER 





£ 


Cipproved me / 1 yj I t | 
SAFETY FEATURES -’ 


@ Double motion 
starting lever 
(standard) prevents 
accidental oper- 
ation of knife. 


@Style A two- 
handed safety 
device (optional) 
keeps operator's 
hands out of dan- 
ger. 


@ Style E device 
(built in on order) 
positively stops 
knife from repeat- 
ing its stroke. 


@ Style E device de- 
signed especially to 
comply with the State 
Safety Laws. 


You can work at top speed —keep production in high It’s accurate, economical, reliable—designed for conven- 
without fear of bungled jobs or mangled hands with a ience too. The operator is master of the machine at all 
Diamond Power Paper Cutter. Mechanically, this rugged, times, handling volume production at minimum cost. 
powerful cutter provides a safeguard against every con- Diamond Power Cutters are made in three sizes: 30)4- 
ceivable accident or error—fully protects the operator Inch, 34%-Inch, 36'-Inch. Write now for complete 
and stock. The knife can be stopped anywhere. data and prices—or see your dealer for demonstration. 


The CHALLENGE MACHINERY COMPANY 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Hubbard Street 223 200 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 


Agents for Great Britain — Funditor Limited, London, E. C. | 
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This new Cottrell Claybourn Rotary 


zs available in three sizes—26x28, 28x42, and 32x45—all of which 


This booklet tells all about the Cottrell Claybourn 
Rotary Press—the mew press which puts the com- 
mercial printer on a par with the large edition 
printer in producing quality work at high speeds. 
The booklet is itself an interesting example of 
good color printing—particularly interesting be- 
cause the whole job, including six two-color print- 


ings of halftone work, process, tints and type, 


will take oversize forms and sheets. 


was produced on a Cottrell Claybourn Press, with- 
out makeready, from plates made with Claybourn 
Plate Making Equipment. A copy of this booklet 


will be mailed to you on request. 


C. B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, R. I. 
NEW YORK: 25 East 26th Street * CHICAGO: 332 South Michigan Avenue 
CLAYBOURN DIVISION: 3713 N. Humboldt Ave., MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
SMYTH-HORNE, Ltd., 1-3, Baldwins Pl., Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, E. C. 1 





















YOUR PAPER PROBLEMS SOLVED 





HE Beckett Perpetual Auto- 
file is a revolutionary device for providing 
printers and others connected with the graphic 
arts with a complete and constantly renewed 
assortment of all types of printing paper, ex- 
cepting only enamels. 


It solves comprehensively and permanently the 
age-long problem of having always at hand the 
exact paper required for the making of dum- 
mies and the display of samples to customers. 


As sheets are removed we replace them with- 
out one cent of cost to you, and the process is 
so simple as to be almost automatic. In addi- 
tion, the Auto-file carries with it a permanent 
full sheet service on any of the thousands of 
items of cover, text, offset and opaque papers 
which we manufacture. 


The advantage and convenience of having al- 
ways available a complete assortment of sam- 
ple and dummy papers in compact and orderly 
form will be obvious to all connected with the 
creation of printing, and this convenience is for 
the first time made available by the Beckett 
Perpetual Auto-file and the life-time free serv- 
ice which accompanies it. 





The name of The Beckett Perpetual Auto-file is registered and the device is protected by patents pending. 


COMPLETELY - PERMANENTLY 











The beautiful steel Auto-file, completely filled, 
is offered to members of the graphic arts at 
the nominal price of $5.00. The first cost is 
the only cost, as all future service is absolutely 
free. The price represents but a small fraction 
of its actual manufacturing cost. 


If for any reason you are not satisfied with 
the Auto-file you may return it, express col- 
lect, within 30 days, and your money will be 
refunded without question. 


Sale of the Auto-file must be limited to the fol- 
lowing classes: Printers, Commercial Artists, 
Advertising and Direct Mail Agencies, Adver- 
tising Managers and the instructors in printing 
schools. Order on your letterhead, please. 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY .. . Hamilton, Ohio 





Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 


Copyright, 1938, by The Beckett Paper Co. 
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pcation is the backbone of all Prog- 

ress — for things just don’t happen. 
Technical improvements can usually be 
traced to a research laboratory where 
a brain child is first hatched. That is why 
PERFECTION GUMMED PAPER, besides 
being Absolutely Flat, is also known for its 
ease in handling, uniformity, and a printing 


surface that requires no special set-ups. 


Our variety of printing surfaces is English 
Finish, Supercalendered and Coated — 
Two popular gummings “Dextrine” and 
“Strong” will fit 98% of your customers’ 
requirements. Write us if you have a 


problem. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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A hundred uUticed — engravers, artists, photographers and 


salesmen of the Superior Engraving Company join 


unanimously in extending to you best wishes for a 
merry Christmas and a happy and prosperous New Year. 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING COMPANY 


215 WEST SUPERIOR STREET CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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WK some of the thousands of entries sent in 
during ATF’s Ideal Press Contest September 15th to 
October 24th. We would like to express our appreciation 
again to those who cooperated so whole-heartedly. They 
make it possible for us to continue to design press 
equipment that meets the needs of the men in the shop 


, — of pressmen told us what they 
wanted in letterpress equipment. We have 
checked their ideas*® against the features of 
a new press we are building, and found we 
were right. ATF’s new press has all the fea- 
tures, and more, that were demanded by 
pressmen to put a job on, get it rolling and 
maintain high quality without excessive 
adjustments. Plant owners will recognize 
the importance of this, and we invite them 
with their superintendents, foremen and 
pressmen to inspect ATF’s new press in the 
near future. Announcement will be made 


by your local ATF Branch... watch for it! 


American Type Founders 


ELIZABETH, N.J. ¢ Branches in Principal Cities 
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It’s there —in the Envelope aia 
But if YOU want it you’ve got to go after it! 


Let’s not kid ourselves. about this envelope business. 
It belongs with each printed piece. It can be yours as an 
extra profit—sometimes merely for the asking—some- 
times as a bid job—sometimes as a planned job, a service 
which you are in the best position to. give to your cus- 
tomers and which many of them will appreciate. 

But, like everything else worth while, envelope profits 





won’t go looking for you! You’ve got to reach for them. 

How? Let us send you a portfolio containing (1) Plans 
and ideas* that have been used successfully by other 
printers. (2) Booster material that will make it easy for 
you to feature envelopes to your 
customers. (3) Information on print- 
ing equipment that prints envelopes 
better, faster, and with more profit. 

Why not mail us the coupon now, 
while it is handy? 


*This company has manufactured envelopes 
for the trade since 1898. We are glad to act 
as a clearing house of profit-making ideas 
which our friends have passed on to us for 
your information. 











U. S. ENVELOPE CO., Dept. I-2 21 Cypress Street, Springfield, Mass. 


Please send me the “Extra Profits” Plan as advertised —free. 


Firm Name. 





Address 





Attention of. 





My Paper Merchant is — 











General fiver US) Springfield Mlass 


19 1 MAANAILIICACTIIDIAIM MIAZICIOAC ....8 Caitire ernwisee ar riaArTe 





Tu printer whose shop 
is equipped with Blue Streak 
Linotypes has an important ad- 
vantage when he figures an esti- 
mate. He can meet competition 
without paring profits because 
his composition costs are mini- 
mum. In letters which they write 
to us, those printers who have 
installed Blue Streak models 
explain this advantage by sen- 


tences such as these: 





ENTHUSIASM-— One Blue Streak user writes: “Another intangible asset 
we now see in this machine is that we find the operator takes more pride 
in his machine and the work coming from it, and this in turn speeds up 
work all through the composing-room and into the pressroom,’ 


Mergenthaler Linoty pe Compt) 


FOR PROFIT’S SAKE — B 


A-P-L- and Linotype Franklin Gothic and Garamond Bold No. 3 
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To the great printing names of another day, 


history, in days to come, undoubtedly will 
add that of Dr. John Henry Nash. Turn to 


the story beginning on page 30 of this issue 


Boyé, San Francisco 
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J. L. FRAZIER, Editor 





The Leading Business and Technical Journal of the World in the Printing and Allied Industries 
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PRINCIPLES OF WAGE-HOUR LAW 


In spite of wide discussion of Act, many printers still write to us requesting information regarding it. Here 


is a simple summary that should serve as an introduction to individual study of various factors involved 


MPLOYING PRINTERS seeking 

E; light on their legal obligations 

under the Federal Wage-Hour 

Law, which went into effect on October 

24, 1938, seem to have acquired these 
two definite impressions: 

First, that the law applies only to 
printers selling or shipping to cus- 
tomers in other states; and 

Second, that so far as wages are 
concerned, an employing printer who 
pays twenty-five cents an hour is safely 
within the law. 

These two ideas about the new law 
are definitely incorrect, and printers 
following them in their wage-and-hour 
practice may find themselves in trouble. 

The law is based upon the power of 
Congress to regulate commerce be- 
tween states, and, of course, every 
printer who sells or ships to customers 
in states other than the one in which 
he is located, is subject to the law. By 
its terms, however, the Federal Wage- 
Hour Act goes considerably further. 
It provides that any employe engaged 
in the production of goods for inter- 
state commerce is subject to the wage- 
and-hour provisions. Thus, a printer 
who sells only to customers in his own 
town may come within the wage-hour 
law if one of his customers ships or 
sells a completed printing job in inter- 
state commerce. This would be appli- 
cable, for example, where a printer 
produced books or advertising mate- 
rial for a local customer who dis- 
tributes the items in other states. 

The law says that the producer is 
subject to the wage-and-hour provi- 
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sions if he produces and delivers the 
items “with knowledge” that his cus- 
tomer is going to make use of them 
in interstate commerce. Just what the 
phrase “with knowledge” means has 
not been defined, but it will be difficult 
for even a local printer to maintain 
that he had no “knowledge” that his 
customer was going to use advertising 
material and other forms of commer- 
cial printing in interstate commerce. 
It is because of this provision in the 
law that every employing printer, no 
matter how small his plant and no 
matter how localized his business, had 
better watch his step under the Federal 
Wage-Hour Act. 

It is true that the law itself sets up 
a minimum wage of twenty-five cents 
an hour for the first effective year of 
the Act beginning October 24, 1938, 
but this is not necessarily the minimum 
wage applicable to the printing indus- 
try. The Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division of the United States 
Department of Labor has the duty of 
setting up committees for each indus- 
try. In the ordinary course he will 
appoint such a committee for the print- 
ing industry, and that committee’s task 
will be to recommend the minimum 
hourly wage to be paid in the printing 
industry. This minimum must not ex- 
ceed forty cents an hour, but if the 
committee recommends thirty cents or 
thirty-five cents an hour, for example, 
the administrator will then issue an 


’ order fixing the recommended rate of 


pay for the industry as a whole. Hence, 
while twenty-five cents an hour may 
be the safe legal minimum for the time 
being, the minimum rate determined 
by the printing industry’s committee, 
and ordered by the Administrator, will 
then become the binding legal, mini- 
mum, hourly rate for the industry. 

In arriving at a minimum hourly 
rate for the industry, the committee 
will take into consideration competi- 
tive conditions as affected by trans- 
portation, living and production costs; 
the wages established in the various 
kinds of work in the industry by col- 
lective labor agreements; and the 
wages paid for various lines of work 
by employers who voluntarily main- 
tain minimum wage standards. While 
the committee may take into consider- 
ation the varying sectional and geo- 
graphical difference, no minimum 
wage rate may be fixed solely on a 
geographical basis. 

The law defines forty-four hours as 
the maximum work week for the first 
effective year of the Act. For overtime 
beyond forty-four hours a week, an 
employe must be paid one and one-half 
times his regular rate of wages. A 
longer week than forty-four hours may 
be worked without overtime pay at 
the rate of one and one-half times the 
regular pay for excess time where a 
collective bargaining agreement has 
been reached with the approval of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Even in printing establishments 
clearly subject to the Wage-Hour Act, 
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however, certain employes are specifi- 
cally exempted from the operation of 
the law. The wage-and-hour require- 
ments do not apply to any employe 
working in an executive, administra- 
tive, professional, or local-retailing 
capacity or in the capacity of outside 
salesman. These classifications of ex- 
empted employes have been defined in 
regulations issued by the Administra- 
tor of the Act. 

A professional employe is one who 
is customarily and regularly engaged 
in work predominantly intellectual and 
varied in character, requiring the con- 
sistent exercise of discretion and judg- 
ment both as to the manner and time 
of performance, of such character that 
the output produced or the result ac- 
complished cannot be standardized in 
relation to a given period of time, and 
based upon educational training in a 


specially organized body ot knowl- 
edge. It is doubtful whether many 
workers in the printing industry fall 
within this definition. A proofreader’s 
work can be measured so far as his 
output or results in a given period of 
time are concerned. A copywriter or 
artist doing direct-mail work might 
come closer to this definition. 

An executive or administrative em- 
ploye is one whose primary duty is the 
management of the establishment, or 
a customarily recognized department 
thereof, in which he is employed, and 
who customarily and regularly directs 
the work of other employes therein, and 
who has the authority to hire and fire 
other employes, or whose suggestions 
and recommendations as to the hiring 
and firing and as to the advancement 
and promotion or any other change 
of status of other employes, will be 
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Where the Law Applies 


minimum wage provision. 


phers of Saint Louis, Incorporated. 


and handicapped workers.” ) 





Numerous inquiries received since the Federal Wage and Hour Law went 
into effect on October 24 make it evident that the printing industry is 
affected by the new law, principally on the question of maximum hours 
applying to errand boys, watchmen, and maintenance men. We have not 
run into a single instance thus far where any employe is affected by the 


According to all rulings issued to date by Elmer F, Andrews, Administra- 
tor, the interpretations regarding interstate commerce are so broad that 
it is difficult to figure out how any printer in Illinois does not come under 
the act—The Galley Proof, Chicago Graphic Arts Federation. 


All Complaints Confidential 


The Department of Labor announces that it will hold confidential all 
complaints against employers charged with evasion of the Act, and com- 
plaints will also be taken over the telephone. A full report of details of the 
alleged violation is provided for, through which investigators of the Divi- 
sion will be aided in a speedy determination of the guilt or innocence of 
the employer in each case.—Bulletin, Associated Printers and Lithogra- 


Suggests Training School 


A printer in North Carolina, training apprentices, operates a “school- 
boy shift” from about three in the afternoon to ten at night, with the idea 
of eventually picking from this group those workers who are most inter- 
ested and who will make good employes. The printer, however, does not 
feel that he can afford to pay 25 cents an hour to the members of this 
group while training them. “It is a costly proposition,” he says; “they 
should be paying us.”’ He raises the question of whether or not the prob- 
lem might be met by operating a printing school in connection with the 
plant and making a minimum charge for attendance. (See accompanying 


article for special provisions regarding wages of “learners, apprentices, 


SIDELIGHTS 
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given particular weight; and who cus- 
tomarily and regularly exercises dis- 
cretionary powers, and who does no 
substantial amount of work of the same 
nature as that performed by non-ex- 
empted employes of the employer, and 
who is compensated for his services at 
not less than thirty dollars for a work 
week. The manager of a printing plant, 
and perhaps even the foreman of a 
pressroom or composing room, could 
apparently qualify as an executive 
under this definition. 

An outside salesman is any employe 
who customarily and regularly per- 
forms his work away from his employ- 
er’s place or places of business, who is 
customarily and regularly engaged in 
making sales and who does no substan- 
tial amount of work of the same nature 
as that performed by non-exempted 
employes of the employer. A printing 
salesman as usually recognized in the 
industry is apparently exempt from 
the requirements of the Wage-Hour 
Act under this definition. 

The definition of an employe work- 
ing in a local retailing capacity is 
apparently directed at an inside sales- 
man in a store. Such an employe 
is one who customarily and regularly 
is engaged in making retail sales, the 
greater part of which are in intrastate 
commerce, or who performs work im- 
mediately incidental thereto, such as 
the wrapping or delivering of pack- 
ages. This might apply to a printer 
who maintains a retail stationery store 
in connection with his plant and who 
employs someone to serve local cus- 
tomers coming into the store. 

Of interest to printers engaged in 
the publication of small newspapers 
is the exemption from the wage-and- 
hour requirements of any employes 
employed in connection with the pub- 
lication of any weekly or semi-weekly 
newspaper with a circulation of less 
than 3,000, the major part of which 
circulation is within the county where 
printed and published. Where a printer 
publishing such a newspaper also 
operates a job-printing plant, it might 
be possible for him to “allocate” his 
employes, so that, although the em- 
ployes in the job-printing business 
might be subject to the provisions of 
the Act, the employes working exclu- 
sively on the newspaper might be ex- 
empt from the wage-hour provisions. 
Any printer with this problem should 
submit all the facts to the Administra- 
tor of the Wage and Hour Division of 
the United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 
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The law recognizes that learners, 
apprentices, and handicapped workers 
cannot be employed on the same basis 
as a regular, experienced and efficient 
worker. Hence the Administrator is 
empowered to provide for the employ- 
ment under special conditions of learn- 
ers, apprentices, and handicapped 
workers. This is for the purpose of 
preventing curtailment of employment 
opportunities for such persons. Any 
printer contemplating the employment 
of such a worker, should make appli- 
cation to the Administrator for deter- 
mination of the conditions under which 
such an employe may be permitted to 
work—assuming, of course, that the 
printer feels it is not feasible to main- 
tain the standards of the Wage-Hour 
Act with respect to such employes. 

The law prohibits “oppressive child 
labor.” Under regulations issued by 
the Administrator, employment of any 
person under the age of sixteen years 
in any occupation is prohibited. A 
person over sixteen years, but under 
eighteen years of age, may not be em- 
ployed in any occupation found to be 
particularly hazardous for the employ- 
ment of minors or detrimental to their 
health or well-being. The regulations 
on child labor are related rather 
closely to the child labor laws of the 
respective states, and a rather elaborate 
certification system is worked out in 
the regulations. 

Employing printers subject to the 
Wage-Hour Act are required to keep 
certain records with respect to each 
person employed by them. No particu- 
lar form is prescribed for such records, 
but they must contain the following 
information with respect to each em- 
ploye of the organization: 


Name in full. 

Home address. 

Date of birth if under nineteen. 

Hours worked each work day and each 
work week. 

Regular rate of pay and basis upon which 
wages are paid. 

Wages at regular rate of pay for each work 
week, excluding extra compensation attrib- 
utable to the excess of the overtime rate over 
the regular rate. 

Extra wages paid for each work week 
attributable to the excess of the overtime rate 
over the regular rate. 

Addition to cash wages at cost, or deduc- 
tions from stipulated wages in the amount 
deducted or at the cost of the item for which 
deduction is made, whichever is less. (This 
applies where part of wages is paid in board, 
lodging, or otherwise in kind.) 

Total wages paid for each work week. 

Date of payment. 


Since the law is designed to establish 
fair labor standards, it may not be used 


as an excuse by any employer to reduce 
wages below the minimum or raise 
hours above the maximum required by 
any state law or municipal ordinance. 
It may not be used as an excuse to 
change the terms of a collective-bar- 
gaining agreement, and, in general, it 
may not be used as an excuse for lower- 
ing wages to a minimum, where the 
employer is already paying more than 
the minimum required for his industry. 

Printers puzzled as to their exact 
status under any phase of the Wage- 
Hour Act will do well to present their 
problems either by letter to the Admin- 
istrator of the Wage and Hour Divi- 
sion, United States Department of 
Labor, Washington, D. C., or by letter 
or in person to one of the regional 
offices established throughout the coun- 
try. The regional areas for wage-hour 
administration, with headquarters as 
indicated, are as follows: 

1. Headquarters at Boston, Massachusetts, 
for Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 

2. Headquarters at New York City for 
New York State. 

3. Headquarters at Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, for Delaware, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania. 

4. Headquarters at Richmond, Virginia, 
for District of Columbia, Maryland, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Virginia, and West 
Virginia. 

5. Headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, for 
Kentucky, Michigan, and Ohio. 

6. Headquarters at Chicago for Illinois, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin. 

7. Headquarters at Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, or Atlanta, Georgia, for Alabama, 
Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, and Tennessee. 

8. Headquarters at Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, for Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, and South Dakota. 

9. Headquarters at Kansas City, Missouri, 
for Arkansas, Kansas, and Missouri. 

10. Headquarters at Houston, Texas, for 
Louisiana and Texas. 

11. Headquarters at Denver, Colorado, for 
Colorado, Idaho, New Mexico, Utah, Mon- 
tana, and Wyoming. 

12. Headquarters at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, for Arizona, California, Nevada, Ore- 
gon, and Washington. 

It is contemplated that the Wage- 
Hour Administration will have its own 
offices in each of the regional head- 
quarters, but in the meanwhile repre- 
sentatives of the wage-hour adminis- 
tration are in many places working 
out of the local offices of the Social 
Security Board. A printer who cannot 
locate a wage-hour representative will 
therefore do well to inquire at the near- 
est Social Security Board office. If he 
is too remote from such local office, 
a letter to the Administrator at Wash- 
ington will be routed through the 
proper channels. 
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A wasp went buzzing to his work, 
And various things did tackle; 

He stung a boy, and then a dog, 
Then made a rooster cackle. 

At last upon an editor’s cheek 
He settled down to drill; 

He prodded there for half an hour, 
And then he broke his bill. 

March, 1884. 
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B® It is not the most intricate rule work 
nor the most elaborate combinations that 
always give the best results. If the customer 
is willing to pay for them, very good. But 
the aim should be, if working for profit, 
which is necessary with the majority of the 
craft, to get the best possible results with a 
fair amount of labor. A. V. Hetent. 
—October, 1885. 


@® The Baltimore Daily News states that 
George W. Childs, Esq., of the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger can be the next president of 
the United States, if he will accept the nom- 
ination for the same.—June, 1886. 


98 When printing is done on cylinder 
presses at high speed, durability and clear, 
distinct impressions have not been hitherto 
combined in one material. The difficulty has 
been that metal plates soon became illegible, 
and to replace them involved large expenses. 
In these respects celluloid plates have been 


demonstrated to be much superior to metal. 
—March, 1887. 


@™ As compared with the old em method, 
the plan proposed by W. B. MacKellar, of 
Philadelphia, which was read and indorsed 
at the recent session of the International 
Typographical Union, will prove a Godsend 
to the craft... . The time has come when 
the present outrageous method must be abol- 
ished, and that the fixed prices per 1,000 ems 
shall not mean $15 per week for labor on one 
font of type, and $20 per week for labor on 
another.—July, 1887. 


3% Because custom has labeled the general 
printing business “job,” a word which con- 
veys the idea of a long flight of narrow stairs, 
a dark and dingy office, a man and a boy, a 
few cases of type, and a relic called a press, 
is no reason why the modern printer should 
feel and act as though he were a job-lot.... 
There are no “job” plumbers, by the way, or 
“job” builders; they are “masters.” 
—-November, 1904. 


9 By courtesy of Edward L. Schultz, 
printer, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, Tue IN- 
LAND PRINTER has been favored with a num- 
ber of specimens of the cotton raised in what 
will be shortly one of the two newest states 
in the Union. The bolls are unusually large 
and well filled, with long, silky, and tough 
fiber. Success to the growing and lanate 
West.—March, 1905. 
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Right up among the five top-ranking college annuals is The Royal Purple for 1938, yearbook of 
Kansas State College, at Manhattan, Kansas. Cover (upper left) and inside pages are shown 


’ EARBOOK 
takes honors; 


deserves ’em!? 


@ The Royal Purple (1938), year- 
book of Kansas State College at 
Manhattan, Kansas, is a big 408-page 
volume, approximately 9 by 11 
inches, with a handsome white imi- 
tation-leather cover and a table of 
contents that surveys the school, edi- 
torially and pictorially, from A to Z. 

So well has the job been done, in 
fact, that the National Scholastic 
Press Association has ranked it as 
one of the five best annuals in the 
United States—this being the third 
consecutive year that The Royal 
Purple has been so rated! 

Reproductions herewith show some 
of the reasons why the book was 
judged “tops” among 212 college 
annuals. At the upper left is seen the 
cover, with its inset color photo- 
graph, hot-pressed title, and purple 
band across the middle. (The campus 
scene was varnished after printing.) 
Beside it is shown a typical class 
page, with the diamond-shaped dec- 
oration in yellow. Below are the end 
papers, decorated with reverse-plate 
illustrations (dark purple on buff) 
of student characters in the styles of 
various years. The diamond motif is 
appropriate, as this is the Diamond 
Jubilee edition, celebrating the sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary of the col- 
lege (established in 1863). 

Other reproductions show single 
pages and spreads, typical of depart- 
ment sections. At the top, right, is 
a spread introducing the scholastic 
section, printed in blue, yellow, and 
black, as are all the introductory 
pages. Strong modern layout is evi- 
dent; and the “excellent photo cov- 
erage” was another factor that put the 
volume in the “Pacemaker” class. (A 
student photographer, Gilbert Carl, 
and Prof. E. T. Keith, head of the 
school’s printing department, were 
responsible for most of the book’s 
pictures.) The Royal Purple has its 
own darkroom on the campus; com- 
plete processing of the pictures was 
done to secure uniform quality for 
reproduction purposes. 
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Picture handling is noteworthy 
throughout. Wherever possible, the 
editors have avoided merely formal 
groups of faces, and used action shots 
to give the pages life and variety and 
to record pictorially what the various 
organizations actually do. For exam- 
ple, a formal picture of the radio club 
is supplemented by an action shot of 
the group at work in the college radio 
station. Instead of individual poses 
of the editor and business manager 
of the school newspaper, a series en- 
titled “A Day Behind the Headlines” 
is a feature of the publications sec- 
tions of the book. 

How does a student publication 
manage to achieve such all-around 
excellence? The answer to this ques- 
tion should be of especial interest to 
printers, engravers, and other year- 
book staffs. A lot of the credit, of 
course, goes to the yearbook’s editor. 
In charge of the 1938 volume was 
Luman G. Miller, of Salina, Kansas, 
who stressed the need for balance 
among all sections of the book. “We 
don’t want one brilliant section and 
three dull ones,” he told his staff. 
“We want four darned good ones.” 
The Royal Purple is notable for the 
evenness and general consistency of 
its quality. 

Part of the book’s professional ap- 
pearance can be attributed to the fact 
that Kansas State employs a “grad- 
uate manager of publications,” C. J. 
Medlin, a man with fifteen years of 
engraving and printing experience. 
He knows what a college annual 
should include, and the pitfalls which 
student editors should avoid. His sole 
job is to see that the school publica- 
tions are kept at as high a standard 
as possible. Editor and business man- 
ager don’t have to worry about a pub- 
lication budget, for the cost of the 
book is included in the students’ 
entrance fees. Each of the 3,900 
students receives a copy. The editor 
starts out with approximately $15.- 
000 and is able to plan his book ac- 
cordingly. (Despite the assurance of 
this fund, however, next year’s editor, 
Dolores C. Foster, will have a tough 
assignment. It’s up to her to add the 
fourth Pacemaker to three in a row. 
Incidentally, she’s the first girl editor 
of a Royal Purple since 1917.) 

The yearbook was printed by the 
Midland Printing Company, Jeffer- 
son City, Missouri. Engravings were 
made by the Burger-Baird Engraving 
Company, Kansas City. This is a 
blue-ribbon job from start to finish. 
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PANORAMAS 


Excellent editorial and photo coverage and spirited layouts were factors which helped to put 
Kansas State’s big 408-page yearbook (9 by 11) in top brackets for the third consecutive year 
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Here is the first installment of a his- 
tory of a great printing craftsman, 
who is today director of The Fine 
Arts Press, University of Oregon. 
Told by his former librarian who 


worked with him for eleven years 


@ My first meeting with John Henry 
Nash occurred on the second day of 
April, 1926—which happened to be 
Good Friday—at 5 o’clock in the 
afternoon. Neither the date nor the 
time is of great importance, perhaps, 
but they contributed to form a pic- 
ture in my mind which was to be- 
come a very definite and pleasant 
part of my life for eleven years. 

About six months before, in Sep- 
tember, 1925, Doctor Nash had re- 
moved from the little shop at 340 
Sansome Street to the then new 
building, which still bears his name, 
at 447 Sansome Street. The little 
shop had been making printing his- 
tory for some time, but it was so 
small that it no longer sufficed to 
accommodate the increasing number 
of type cases and the constantly in- 
creasing number of books which 
were being crowded on shelves wher- 
ever there was a spare inch left to 
build them. 

The new quarters were spacious— 
the entire top floor of a building half 
a block long and a quarter block 
wide. About one-half of this space 
was taken up by the composing 
room. The beautiful library room 
occupied most of the remaining 
area. A long narrow room, with 
shelves to the ceiling, was stocked 
with the hundreds of reams of beau- 
tiful paper of all kinds for which 
the Nash plant was famous. Later, a 
small portion of this stock room was 
partitioned off as an artist’s studio. 

In the six months that the plant 
and library had been located at 447, 
daily visitors had kept the printer 
busy displaying his typographical 
collection and his cases of unusual 
types. So many had heard of the fine 
printing that Nash was doing and the 
fine books he owned, but had been 
unable to see either on account of 
the restricted quarters at 340. Now 
there was ample space and the public 
was losing no time—but the printer 
was—and that was the reason for my 
introduction on that April day. The 
Library needed a curator and Doctor 
Nash needed someone to take care of 
his growing correspondence, and it 
was my good fortune to be selected 
to fill both posts. 

When I entered the composing 
room, Doctor Nash was standing be- 
side a cutting machine vigorously 
thinning down a strip of brass rule 
—the symbol and emblem of his art. 
It is doubtful if there is—or has 
been—another printer in the world 
who has cut so much brass rule by 
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Dr. Nash in the library in Sansome Street, San Francisco. This was the first case 
as one entered the room; it was packed with rare treasures. The book in his hand 
is a volume of his edition of “The Divine Comedy.” Photograph. taken around 1930 








hand. And what he could do with that 
rule when he had cut it to his satis- 
faction may be seen in the hundreds 
of books and broadsides in which he 
used it with beautiful effect. 

The composing room and library 
were on the sixth floor and at that 
time there was an unobstructed view 
of San Francisco Bay, with Yerba 
Buena Island and the hills of Ala- 
meda County seeming very close at 
hand. I admired the view—which 
was lovely at that hour of a balmy 
April day—and we discussed the re- 
quirements of the new work in a 
most informal way. So informally, 
in fact, that when I left I was almost 
in doubt as to whether or not I had 
been accepted, but I was later to 
learn that this was Doctor Nash’s 
way—details rarely interested him— 
he wanted to grasp the whole picture 
at once and apparently I had sur- 
vived the interview. 

_One thing I do remember vividly. 
Still cutting brass rule, and talking 
about his new library in which he 
took an enormous pride, he said to 
me, “Well, I think we'll get along all 
right. You know, I am not so hard to 
get along with as I used to be. I have 
a terrible temper, but I am learning 
to control it. I used to throw people 


out of windows, but I den’t do that 
any more.” Glancing at the distance 
from the sixth floor to the sidewalk, 
I thought my chances of a long life 
would be remote if he ever took the 
notion to throw me out, but fortu- 
nately after that time he never 
seemed to have the urge. 

Strangely enough, although I had 
known of him for years, up to the 
day of my interview, I had never 
seen John Henry Nash. But I had 
formed a picture of him which was 
just about as inaccurate as the one 
J. Pierpont Morgan, Senior, har- 
bored before his first meeting. 

At the end of a visit with Nash in 
the home of the great financier and 
art collector in New York City, Mr. 
Morgan said: “Mr. Nash, I have a 
confession to make. I have heard of 
you and your work for many years 
and had pictured you as a thin, as- 
cetic type of man with the serious- 
ness of the scholar. But now that I 
see you in the flesh, I must admit 
you look much more like a prize- 
fighter!’ As Nash had been a great 
athlete in his younger days, with 
many prizes to his credit for bicy- 
cling, sparring, wrestling, and so 
forth, Mr. Morgan’s description 
pleased him immensely. 
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HE NAME “NASH” had by 1926 
[ese for itself an outstanding 
place in the printing world— 
and the products of his press had been 
pouring forth to the astonishment and 
joy of book lovers. Astonishing, be- 
cause the Nash plant was always a 
small one and the output was enor- 
mous for its size. This steady flow was 
maintained for years and was due en- 
tirely to the dynamic personality of 
the man himself. Possessed of a tre- 
mendous amount of energy which 
seemed never to wear itself out, and 
imbued with a fresh enthusiasm for 
each new venture, Nash went on year 
after year thrilling an audience which 
increased in proportion to his works. 
These characteristics of physical 
strength and unbounded enthusiasm 
may be traced directly to his parent- 
age. Born on March 12, 1871, in the 
little town of Woodbridge, Province 
of Ontario, Canada, he had a mingling 
of English and Irish blood. His father, 
John Marvin Nash, was the son of 
Marvin Nash, a pioneer farmer in On- 
tario, whose ancestry was English. The 
Nash family had come to Colonial 
America, settling in Pennsylvania. 
Shortly after the Revolutionary War 
several members of the family mi- 
grated to Canada where they remained 
for several generations; in fact, John 
Nash’s two sisters still live there. 


Not waiting to graduate, he left 
high school at the age of sixteen and 
became an apprentice in the shop of 
James Murray, one of the leading 
printers in Toronto. There he re- 
mained until the conclusion of his ap- 
prenticeship. He then went as a jour- 
neyman to the shop of Brough & Cas- 
well, also of Toronto, where he worked 
for two years. 

Bruce Brough, his early employer, 
was likewise to forsake Canada and 
come to San Francisco, where he was 
engaged in the printing business for 








riers of time, distance, and transporta- 
tion facilities, its presses were never- 
theless producing work that met the 
competition of the best elsewhere. The 
famous school of California writers— 
Harte, Mulford, Stoddard, Ina Cool- 
brith, and a score of others—was fo- 
cusing literary attention on a virgin 
field. It was a natural combination of 
literature and printing—a union that 
was to endure from the beginning. 

In 1895, bursting with enthusiasm 
and new ideas, he started the career 
in San Francisco that was to make him 
internationally famous and bring new 
printing laurels to the city. 

This was the William Morris era 
and the renaissance of the old art in 
England was‘affecting the more ambi- 
tious young printers in America who 
were disheartened alike by the poor 
mechanics of the craft and the deplor- 
able public taste. Scattered all over 
the country were groups longing to do 
what Morris and his associates were 
doing in England, but who lacked the 
community spirit that served Morris 
at the beginning of his ventures. 

In 1901 San Francisco was entering 
on a new era—not entirely free of the 
Victorian influences, yet the heady 
blood of youth in its veins was ready, 
as always, for change and innovation. 

In the world of printing, John Henry 
Nash and Paul Elder were ready to 











His mother, born Catherine Cain, 
also a native of Canada, was of Irish 
parentage and a woman of nobility of 
character. From her he inherited his 
love of beauty and his impulsiveness. 
The combination of these two virile 
strains resulted in the two outstanding 
traits of Nash’s character — English 
tenacity of purpose—not to say down- 
right obstinacy at times—and the Irish 
impulsiveness and headlong rush into 
things that often caused regret. 

John Marvin Nash was a mechani- 
cal engineer with a father’s natural 
desire to see his son follow in his foot- 
steps. But the future printer had no 
inclination in that direction, and what 
time he could spare from the strenu- 
ous sports of Canadian youths, which 
allowed full vent to his naturally ro- 
bust energy, was spent in poring over 
books. An uncle living near had a fine 
library and there young Nash spent 
many happy hours. He attributes his 
love of typography to that early ac- 
quaintance with finely printed books 
and was determined to become a 
printer at the first opportunity. 


John Henry Nash in 1910. He and 
Paul Elder at this period constituted 


The Tomoye Press at San Francisco 











about forty years. In the California 
city the earlier association was re- 
newed and strengthened in the Nash 
and Brough families. Bruce Brough, 
too, made fine contributions to the 
cause of fine printing in San Fran- 
cisco, where many items are today 
treasured as mementos of his press. 
Canada, as a printer’s world, did 
not offer large advantages of great 
future possibilities, so the ambitious 
young Nash decided to try his luck in 
the States not so far away. In 1894, 
then twenty-three years old, he left his 
native land for the United States, go- 
ing first to Denver where he spent a 
year. But San Francisco beckoned. 
The printing history of San Fran- 
cisco is entirely unique. From the very 
beginning it challenged the attention 
of the country. Scarcely out of swad- 
dling clothes, and separated by bar- 


contribute to that end. Elder had 
started a publishing business which 
needed someone with a personality 
that would shine forth in a printed 
page to proclaim an entirely new note 
in a jaded craft. He found that spark 
in John Nash and between them The 
Tomoye Press produced a series of 
books, broadsides, booklets, and leaf- 
lets that made new printing history 
and are still collected, if any can be 
found. Nash had complete charge of 
designing and production—Elder took 
charge of the business end. Inciden- 
tally, it might be added here that aside 
from the delight he finds in big figures 
—either in charging or paying—Nash 
has always been a poor business man. 
As mentioned earlier, details are un- 
interesting to him, only the sum total 
of anything commands his attention. 

For five years a very successful part- 
nership continued—and then came the 
earthquake and fire of 1906 which de- 
stroyed in a few minutes the physical 
achievements of half a century. With 
a city laid in ashes from its waterfront 
to the edges of its boundaries, north, 
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south, and west, there was no market 
for fine printing, and The Tomoye 
Press, still determined to carry on its 
traditions, removed its personnel to 
New York. The New York period 
lasted only three years, and with the 
stricken city emerging valiantly from 
its sub-stratum of ashes and dirt and 
trying hard to ignore its remaining 
memorials of gaunt ruins, the Tomoye 
Press returned to its first home. 

But the New York sojourn had 
brought important influences into the 
life of John Henry Nash. These were 
two men whose names will always be 
written into the history of fine printing 
in this country—Theodore Low De 
Vinne and Henry Lewis Bullen. 

During the years The Tomoye Press 
operated in New York the work of the 
young craftsman from San Francisco 
was watched carefully by De Vinne 
who, at that time, was head of one of 
the leading printing establishments in 
the United States. Recognizing the 
spark of genius that would inevitably 
lead to preéminence, De Vinne ex- 
acted from Nash the promise never to 
forsake the case—no matter how rich 
he might become—or how large a 
plant he might own—he impressed 
upon him the idea that if he ever 
stopped setting type, the work would 
cease to bear the stamp of Nash in- 
dividuality and excellence. 

As De Vinne influenced Nash in the 
mechanics of fine printing, so Henry 
Lewis Bullen influenced him toward 
a deeper interest in the history of the 
art and a desire to acquire some of the 
great books which best exemplified 
its expression. At that time Bullen was 
beginning to assemble the magnificent 
collection of books and rariora which 
grew into the fine American Type 
Founders Library and Museum, which 
is now the possession of Columbia Uni- 
versity. With these two strong incen- 
tives, Nash returned with Elder to San 
Francisco in 1909. 

The success of the earlier partner- 
ship did not continue, and in 1911 
Nash severed his connection with The 
Tomoye Press and Elder publications 
to become associated with Edward De 
Witt and Henry Huntley Taylor. The 
firm name was changed to Taylor, 
Nash, and Taylor, and although many 
fine pieces of printing were produced 
by them, the combination did not 
work out well because all three were 
individualists and not adapted to 
yielding to each other’s viewpoints. 
The venture lasted four years. 
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The year 1915 saw Nash associated 
with the Blair-Murdock Company, 
which was doing some exceptional 
work for the Panama-Pacific Exposi- 
tion in San Francisco. He was respon- 
sible for many of the beautiful books 
that commemorated that magnificent 
World’s Fair, but the limitations of a 
partnership did not appeal to him and 
the desire of establishing his own 
plant became a fixed idea. 





“JOHN HENRY NASH, 
ARTIST WITH TYPE” 


@ The idea of printing as a fine 
art may, to many, seem unique; 
yet that is exactly what Nash has 
made of it. He is an artist with 
type—as much of an artist with 
type as was Corot with brush and 
palette or Rodin with mallet and 
chisel. There are those, Walter 
Pater says, “‘who have a distinct 
faculty by which they convey to 
us a peculiar quality of pleasure 
which we cannot get elsewhere; 
and these too have their place in 
general culture.” John Henry 
Nash has the faculty of conveying 
such a pleasure through the ar- 
rangement of printed letters. In 
him, the sense of proportion, of 
design, is developed to a remark- 
able degree. 

But far more important than 
this, is his intense consciousness 
of a definite relationship between 
a literary theme and its typo- 
graphic form.—Sunset Magazine, 
December, 1929. 











It was an idea that had little besides 
enthusiasm and impulsiveness to rec- 
ommend it, for all the cash he could 
boast of did not exceed six hundred 
dollars and he had no recognized 
credit. These considerations, however, 
did not stop him and in 1916 he 
opened the “‘little shop on Sansome 
Street” only a stone’s throw from the 
spot where the first printing shop of 
San Francisco had been established. 

Those early years were naturally 
trying times, but a happy circumstance 
at the beginning pointed the way to 
what was to become the cornerstone 
of the Nash business. In 1914, while 
associated with the Taylors, one of his 
jobs had been to design and print the 
first volume of a series of catalogs of 
the books in the Charles W. Clark Li- 
brary then at San Mateo, California. 


Charles W. was the elder son of Sena- 
tor William Andrews Clark of Mon- 
tana—a modern Croesus known as the 
“copper king.” “Charley” Clark had 
a magnificent library which was es- 
pecially rich in incunabula. The for- 
mai and printing of the first catalog 
volume had pleased Clark immensely 
and, hearing that Nash had gone into 
business for himself, he called on him 
at the unpretentious plant. Clark soon 
sensed that the new venture was badly 
in need of capital and told Nash that 
he was ready to have the second vol- 
ume printed. This, of course, was good 
news and Nash asked how soon he 
could have the copy. Clark replied that 
it would socn be in his hands, but in 
the meantime he would like to make 
an advance payment on account. He 
thereupon wrote out a check for thirty- 
five hundred dollars (the edition num- 
bered only thirty-five copies) and left, 
saying he would send the copy to him 
shortly. “And,” says Nash in recall- 
ing the incident, “I did not see or hear 
from Charley Clark for nearly a year, 
when the catalog was ready to be 
printed. It was his way of helping me 
—he knew I needed money immedi- 
ately and did not want to offer it out- 
right. It was the beginning of many 
generous acts by Charley and, later, 
his brother, Will Clark.” 

Even though the new shop was be- 
ginning with the handicap of small 
means, an examination of the books 
issued that first year reveals the pub- 
lication of the first of a long series that 
were to become famous all over the 
land—those choice bits for the real 
book-lovers—made for “the Joy of the 
Doing for the Friends of John Henry 
Nash.” This “first” was Cobden-San- 
derson’s “The Ideal Book or Book 
Beautiful.” After receiving a copy of 
Nash’s interpretation of what the book 
beautiful should be, Cobden-Sander- 
son acknowledged it in glowing terms. 
“What a perfectly beautiful book you 
have made of ‘The Book Beautiful!’ I 
am enchanted with it! Paper, type, 
arrangement, all combined under your 
clever hands to a whole which is at 
once a thing of beauty and a symbol 
of that great order touched with de- 
light which I am never tired of finding 
to be the supreme characteristic of the 
universe itself!” It may have been due 
to this inspiring praise of his work, 
or the subject of the book itself, but 
during the years Nash never lost his 
interest in that work and printed three 
separate editions. 
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The last edition followed the visit 
_ of Cobden-Sanderson’s widow, Anne, 
who came to San Francisco in 1926. 
Mr. and Mrs. Nash had been the guests 
of the Cobden-Sandersons at their 
home in Hammersmith in 1921. The 
following year the great printer and 
binder died and Nash resolved to pub- 
lish a history of the famous Doves 
Press and the story of its types, writ- 
ten by the great scholar, Dr. Alfred 
W. Pollard, Curator of Rare and Fine 
Books in the British Museum. During 
her visit to San Francisco, Mrs. Cob- 
den-Sanderson suggested that an addi- 
tional article be included on the char- 
acter of her husband to be contributed 
by Edward Johnston, the calligrapher 
who had worked many years with Cob- 
den-Sanderson. This was done and the 
two items, in conjunction with the re- 
printing of “The Ideal Book,” make 
this edition a very desirable one from 
the standpoint of collectors. 

In connection with the American 
tour of 1926, Anne Cobden-Sander- 
son’s visit to the William Andrews 
Clark, Junior, Library at Los An- 
geles brought her an interesting ex- 
perience. Mr. Clark had a complete 
collection of Doves Press items. (They 
are all included in the catalog of the 
William Andrews Clark Library—The 
Kelmscott and Doves Presses—1921.) 
Mr. Clark entertained Mrs. Cobden- 
Sanderson at luncheon and afterwards 
took her to the niche dedicated to the 
work of The Doves Press. She was 
quite overcome and burst into tears, 
explaining that she had never before 
seen all of her late husband’s work in 
one place. This is a good example of 
the thoroughness with which the 
wealthy American connoisseurs have 
built up complete collections. 

It was in 1920 that a patron with a 
princely fortune and a scholar’s knowl- 
edge of “bibliomaniac arts” (to quote 
Eugene Fields in “Dibdin’s Ghost”) 
entered the life of Nash. William An- 
drews Clark, Junior, like his brother, 
Charles W., had a fine library—es- 
pecially rich in first editions of En- 
glish classics. Will Clark’s interest in 
his collection was no mere dilettante’s 
dabbling—also like his brother, Char- 
ley, he was a man of fine mind who 
knew all the “points” that make a first 
edition either the most desirable copy 
to acquire, or entirely worthless. 

The first book printed by Nash for 
Clark was the first of twenty catalogs 
of books in his magnificent library, 
which is now the possession of the Uni- 


versity of California at Los Angeles. 
The printing of the series extended 
from 1920 to 1931. Mr. Clark died 
suddenly in 1934, at which time other 
catalogs were in preparation. These 
catalogs are extremely scarce and very 
greatly desired by collectors. They 
were prepared with infinite research 
by Mr. Clark himself, Robert Ernest 
Cowan, the bibliographer, who was 
for many years librarian of the Clark 





“THE STRICT IDEAL” 


@ Nash’s work has grown in- 
creasingly severe in his adherence 
to this strict ideal of craftsman- 
ship. He first eliminated illustra- 
tions from his publications, not 
because illustrations have no 
place in a book, but because to 
have a place they must be con- 
sistent with the volume in every 
aspect, sustain the same line qual- 
ity as the type, have the same 
strength or delicacy as the paper 
and the makeup and he as ex- 
pressive of the subject, and it is 
exceedingly difficult to find an 
illustrator who can and will co- 
operate with the printer. The 
modern illustrator either consid- 
ers, if he has attained personal 
fame, that the book exists to ex- 
ploit his pictures, or he is a hack 
artist who takes for granted that 
his job is simply to convey the au- 
thor’s idea. The printer and the 
book as a work of art are left 
quite out of account.—The Inter- 
national Studio, October, 1923. 











Library, and Miss Cora E. Sanders, 
who was his assistant. The earlier vol- 
umes were limited to fifty copies, and 
the editions never exceeded one hun- 
dred and fifty, so are definitely rare. 

The following year—1922—saw the 
beginning of the magnificent reprints 
of English classics which Mr. Clark 
had Nash design and print for Clark’s 
book-loving friends until the time of 
his death. These books made printing 
history in America. Perhaps not since 
the days when The Aldine Press flour- 
ished in Venice with a patron like Jean 
Grolier, or Bodoni, with his Duke of 
Parma providing the financial back- 
ing for the production of their finest 
work, has any printer had a patron 
like William Andrews Clark, Junior. 
As mentioned before, Clark’s chief in- 
terest lay in collecting first editions of 
the great English classics. 


The year 1922 marked the cente- 
nary of the death of Shelley and Mr. 
Clark made this the occasion for a 
magnificent reprint of Shelley’s “Ad- 
onais.” For those who have not seen 
any of these fine books a general de- 
scription of the plan may be of inter- 
est. The same idea was followed in 
each production, although with an en- 
tirely different style, size, and format. 

Nash reproduced in facsimile the 
copy of the first edition belonging to 
Mr. Clark. These first editions, in al- 
most every instance, had, besides their 
intrinsic value, “association” interest. 
Clark had bought them at the sales of 
great libraries, or from dealers who 
had scoured the book centers of the 
world, and interesting autographs ap- 
pear on many of the fly-leaves. Every 
detail was reproduced in facsimile, 
and accompanying the small book 
(with the exception of Some Letters 
from Oscar Wilde to Alfred Douglas, 
1924) there was a reprint of the best 
of the later important editions. 

It was in these reprints that Nash 
expressed himself as an individualist 
in the printing world. To obtain the 
entire series is usually the goal of am- 
bitious collectors—an ambition difh- 
cult to realize because no edition ever 
exceeded two hundred and fifty copies 
and these were presented by Clark 
year after year to a selected group of 
personal friends, famous collectors, 
and some libraries. 

No money or effort was spared to 
make these volumes worthy of the pa- 
tron and the printer. The extraordi- 
nary amount of work that was ex- 
pended sounds incredible in the tell- 
ing. It required the better part of a 
year to produce each issue. All of the 
books have lovely frontispieces—but 
no other illustrations (excepting All 
for Love), most of them etchings of 
the authors. These etchings were the 
work of William Wilke, for many 
years associated with Nash. But before 
each etching was made Clark had care- 
fully examined the best of the most fa- 
mous portraits, never content to ac- 
cept what was generally considered the 
best. When he had decided on the one 
he intended to use it was sent to Rome 
to a sculptor, Helen Hall Culver, who 
reproduced it in the form of a bronze 
placque. A plaster cast of the bronze 
placque was sent to Nash from which 
Wilke etched the portrait that finally 
appeared in the new reprint. All the 
Clark books were printed on hand- 
made papers made by Van Gelder 
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Zonen of Amsterdam. Holland, and 
watermarked with the initials WAC 
Jr and JHN. When a book required a 
paper with a special surface, an en- 
tirely new stock was fabricated. 

Clark usually wrote a scholarly 
Foreword evaluating the work and the 
author, besides contributing some im- 
portant data unknown to most of his 
readers, who lacked the rich source 
material at his command. A bibliog- 
raphy with valuable notes, prepared 
by Cowan and Cora Sanders, added 
more interest to the work. With the 
wealth of fine copy contained in the 
Clark books it was natural that Nash 
should strive to make the volumes com- 
parable in printing, style, and format. 
How well he succeeded, the books 
themselves testify. 

The series, which began with Shel- 
ley’s Adonais, included: Poe’s Tamer- 
lane; Gray’s Elegy; Goldsmith’s De- 
serted Village; Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning’s Sonnets from the Portu- 
guese; Pope’s Essay on Criticism; 
Some Letters from Oscar Wilde to Al- 
fred Douglas; Dryden’s All for Love; 
Stevenson’s Letter in Defense of Father 
Damien; and Gray’s Unfinished Ode. 

All are beautiful and important, but 
something additional must be said 
about two of them—Dryden’s All for 
Love and Some Letters from Oscar 
Wilde to Alfred Douglas. The former 
has the distinction of being the most 
expensive of all the Clark books and, 
indeed, the highest price ever paid 
Nash for any work. 

All for Love; or The World Well 
Lost is Dryden’s version of the tragedy 
of Antony and Cleopatra. William An- 
drews Clark, Junior, owned what was 
said to be the finest collection in the 


world—not excepting that in the Brit- 
ish Museum—of the works of John 
Dryden. In the handsome salon of his 
beautiful library building are gor- 
geous murals by Allyn Cox, depicting 
the various scenes from Dryden’s in- 
terpretations of the play. These murals 
were reproduced, first by direct color 
photography, then transferred to glass 
transparencies from which the final 
color plates were made and printed in 
the Nash edition. The printing of these 
plates required a paper with a special 
surface, and it is said to be the first 
time an antique-finish paper has been 
used successfully for color-plate print- 
ing. The results have been pronounced 
by experts to be the finest reproduc- 
tion work ever accomplished. 

The Wilde Letters made still an- 
other contribution to the processes of 
reproduction, but of another kind. The 
twenty-four letters written by Wilde 
while in exile, to Lord Alfred Douglas, 
were purchased by Clark at the sale of 
the John B. Stetson, Junior, Library in 
New York. Hitherto unpublished and 
likely never to be republished, this 
edition is avidly sought by Wilde col- 
lectors, who have willingly paid huge 
prices whenever a copy became avail- 
able. The letters are transcribed in 
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type, but each is reproduced in fac- 
simile—so exactly and so perfectly, ii 
is difficult to believe that one is not 
looking at an original. 

Whatever the condition of the book 
or discoloration of the pages in the 
Clark first editions, the Nash facsimile 
carried it exactly. This work of page 
discoloration was a slow, tedious proc- 
ess done one sheet at a time by Nash’: 
capable assistant, Mae Hartmann. 

The meticulous attention to every 
point may be sensed from a comment 
made by J. Pierpont Morgan, Senior. 
After receiving from Clark the copy of 
Gray’s Elegy with the facsimile of the 
first edition, he warned Nash that it 
was a dangerous bit of work. With a 
reproduction so perfect, it could easily 
be passed off as an original by an un- 
scrupulous owner. 

When it is known that these books 
produced for Clark for presentation 
to his friends cost sums ranging from 
seventy-five hundred dollars to thirty- 
seven thousand dollars (the price of 
All for Love), it is no idle boast to 
say that in William Andrews Clark, 
Junior, Nash had a patron no less 
princely than Bodoni’s Duke of Parma. 

After the completion of his series of 
seven catalogs, Charles W. Clark did 
not follow his brother Will’s practice 
of having books printed for presenta- 
tion to friends. But between them, the 
Clark brothers set Nash on the royal 
highway of printing he was to travel 
for more than twoscore years. They 
endowed him with more than money. 
Their tastes were classical and catho- 
lic and from the association Nash 
reaped rewards far exceeding the fi- 
nancial. Their influence on his career 
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PROBLEM OF RATIOS 


To the Editor: Since reading Edward T. Miller’s 
article, ““The Acid Test of Gross Profit,” in the Octo- 
ber issue of The Inland Printer, we have seen a state- 
ment recently issued by the Canadian Lithographers 
Association and published in The Canadian Printer 
and Publisher. We are rather puzzled by the marked 
difference in some of the ratios contained in these two 
articles. We also would raise the question of why the 
statement of the Canadian association does not include 


the item covering “materials used” as a part of the 
cost of production.—A. C. H., Winnipeg, Canada. 


Answered by EDWARD T. MILLER 


HE ACCOMPANYING inquiry from 

! A. C. H., Winnipeg, Canada, 

raises an interesting point in 
the discussion of ratios—the impor- 
tance of selecting the common “base” 
of the “100 per cent” on which ratios 
are computed, before attempting com- 
parisons. Of course, everybody knows 
that the word “ratios” is just a short 
way of saying “percentages.” The per- 
centage of one item of expense, for in- 
stance, to one certain base might be in- 
dicated by one ratio, whereas the per- 
centage of the same item of expense to 
another base would be indicated by an 
entirely different ratio. 

To illustrate, suppose the week’s 
sales amounted to $800 and that the 
total cost of the product sold was $775 
and the factory cost $750. The wages 
were $265. By the simplest calculations 
in percentage, we may find that the 
wages of $265 are 33 per cent of the 
sales, the first base mentioned above. 
The same amount of wages is 34 per 
cent of the second “base” of $775, and 
over 35 per cent of the smallest “base” 
that of factory cost. The larger the 
“base” the smaller the percentage or 
ratio of the item being calculated; as 
the “base” decreases in size, the ratio 
or percentage of the item to the “base” 
increases. 

Now the reason our correspondent 
was “a bit at sea” because of the very 
marked difference in some of the ratios 
contained in the statement issued by 
the lithographers and the ratios pub- 
lished in the “Acid Test” article in the 
October issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
is because he inadvertently attempted 
to compare the ratios in the latter, 
which were based on net sales, with 


the ratios he published, based on “all- 
inclusive cost, exclusive of materials.” 
This put him on the wrong track. 

Had our correspondent had access 
to Table XII—Ratio of Expenses to 
Total Cost of Sold Product Exclusive 
of Materials (page 46, U. T. A. Ratios 
for 1937) he would have had a table 
more nearly corresponding to his own 
table and one “based” on the same 
premise for “100 per cent.” If refer- 
ence is now made to Table I accom- 
panying this article, in which we have 
placed side by side the ratios from the 
U. T. A. table just mentioned and the 
ratios published by the lithographers’ 
associated group, all ratios being op- 
posite their respective accounts, it will 
be seen that there is not such a very 
great difference between the ratios of 
the 112 Canadian plants and the com- 
posite ratios for the 375 U. T. A. 
plants. Where such differences appear 
marked, it is often due to the manner 
in which the accounts are “broken 
down.” In fact, wnen some of the con- 
ditions surrounding the business in the 
two countries are taken into consid- 
eration, the comparisons show striking 
nearness, and often the ratios are prac- 
tically identical. 

For example, the U. T. A. divides 
rent, insurance, taxes, and deprecia- 
tion, allocating part to factory, part to 
office, and part to sales department. 
The Canadian table does not indicate 
any such allocation. If we combine 
these U. T. A. items into one, we have 
a ratio of 10.05 as compared with the 
Canadian item of 13.80. The U. T. A. 
indicates a ratio of .67 for stock stor- 
age and handling. This expense prob- 
ably is hidden somewhere in the fac- 


tory current expenses in the Canadian 
column. As items are transferred from 
one allocation to another to make ad- 
justments, it will be seen that the ten- 
dency is to bring close together the 
ratios of various items, as well as the 
totals for the departments. 

Item by item, some of these compar- 
isons are interesting. The ratio of rent 
(and heat) in Canada is 5.03 to the 
U. T. A. 3.17 plus. When the longer 
winters of the Dominion are consid- 
ered, it may be that the ratio for that 
item is not far out of line. The item of 
depreciation is over 50 per cent higher 
than that shown for the States, even 
after bringing back the allocations to 
administrative and selling expense. 
But it is not far different from the de- 
preciation ratio of the U. T. A. class- 
B plants. It is understood the Domin- 
ion Government is a bit more liberal 
in allowing depreciation charges than 
is our own Federal Government, hence 
the Canadian printers may charge a 
higher rate of depreciation and thus 
replace their plant investment just that 
much sooner. 

In the next group of expenses, that 
of factory current expenses, the vari- 
ous items appear to be closer. The ra- 
tio of 52.50 for Canadian wages is con- 
siderably higher and may contain 
some items which appear elsewhere in 
the U. T. A. table. General factory and 
departments direct-expenses are con- 
siderably lower in Canada than in the 
States. Light and power ratios are al- 
most identical, and spoilage is not far 
apart. While U. T. A. indicates social 
security taxes in factory, office, and 
sales department, our Canadian broth- 
ers are not bothered with anything 
quite like it. The Canadian total for 
the factory current-expense group is 
61.48 as against 59.34 for the U. T. A. 
However, the U. T. A. plants of the 
classes G and H alone run as high as 
60.05 and 69.07 respectively. 

In the group of administrative ex- 
penses, general expense is identical in 
both; office expense slightly less in 
Canada with no packing-shipping-de- 
livery shown. Canadian executive sal- 
aries are less, but clerical salaries are 
nearly identical. Canadians are evi- 
dently the better collectors, for they 
charge off only 50 per cent as much 
for bad debts as we do. The total for 
the group in the Canadian column is 
therefore less. In selling expenses, the 
Canadians also make a good showing, 
with less for salaries and commissions 
and advertising and practically the 
same amount for general and traveling 
expenses. 
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The chief use of ratios of expenses 
to “cost exclusive of materials” is as a 
“break-down” of operating costs only. 
If a plant is running regularly and con- 
sistently on an even flow of work, these 


materials used may have a limited 
amount of processing; in the next pe- 
riod, materials of the same cost value 
may undergo twice or three times as 
much processing. In the first instance, 



































TABLE I—Ratios of Expenses to Total Cost of Sold Product, Exclusive of 
Materials. (After Table XIE, United Typothetae of America “Ratios” for 1937.) 
Ratios 
U.-T.-A; Canad 
Nomber of reports... . 375 412 . 
Stock storage and handling expense__.._-______-__-_-___--_-- 67 palate i 
Rent 3.17 5.03 
Insurance . 7 66 86 
Taxes, property..._._____. —.... — .76 1.08 
Depreciation on Equipment 4.45 6.83 
Total Factory Fixed Expenses... 9.04 13.80 
Wages _... EEN 47.32 52.50 
General Factory Expense............-.------------------------esee----eeeeneeeeeeeees 4.68) 
Departments Direct Expenses. 4.14) TAT 
Factory Social Security Taxes... 1.38 Guess 
LP a a ea ee eet 38 39 
Power Deine 1.07 1.00 
PN aa cig acetanilide oer tee 37 42 
Total Factory Current Expenses 59.34 61.48 
Work in Process (Increase-Decrease) 1.34 
Factory Cost of Goods Sold, Exclusive of Materials... 67.71 75.28 
General Expense pitdasretppmat a doeceiadai aed 1.92 1.92 
Office Expense 1.34 1.26 
Packing-Shipping-Deliveries —--------------------------- wet ee 
Salaries (Executive) Wald 5.95 
Salaries (Clerical) 4.60 4.49 
Bad Debts 1.19 61 
Social Security Taxes eT ee ee fee Poy eee 
Fixed Expenses (Rent, Ins., Taxes, Depreciation)... toatl eee 
Total Administrative Expenses 19.64 14,23 
Salaries and Commissions 9.23 dese 
General and Traveling Expense 2.04 2.08 
Advertising 1.04 89 
Social Security Taxes es a .10 
Fixed Expenses (Rent, Ins., Taxes, Depreciation) 24 potatos 
Total Selling Expenses 12.65 10.49 
Total Cost of Sold Product, Exclusive of Materials... F 100.00 100.00 



































Comparison of ratios of 112 Canadian plants and 375 U. T A. plants, showing striking nearness 


ratios are not apt to vary much and are 
chiefly valuable in showing instantly 
when and if any particular cost or 
group of costs is out of line. 

Ratios to “cost including materials” 
are apt to vary from perod to period 
due to the influence of the cost of ma- 
terials processed. In one period, the 
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the cost of the materials to the cost of 
processing is relatively high; in the 
second instance relatively low. Such 
variations are bound to be reflected 
in the ratios. 

No matter what “base” is selected 
for the calculations of ratios, the re- 
sulting table will have its use in man- 


agement’s control of operations. Bui 
each set of ratios has its own particula: 
function, and management should no‘ 
attempt to compare its own ratios 
based on, say, “costs exclusive of ma- 
terials” with outside figures based on 
“costs inclusive of materials.” 


x * 


Crafismen Aid Medicine 

Now it is medicine’s turn to ac- 
knowledge a notable contribution from 
modern printing craftsmen! It all 
came about when the Smith, Kline, 
and French Laboratories in Philadel- 
phia produced an accurate and con- 
venient method for determining the 
amount of hemoglobin in the blood— 
an index used by doctors to determine 
anemia in humans. By comparing the 
blood of patients with the samples on 
a scale invented by a Finnish physi- 
cian, Tallqvist, medical men can de- 
termine symptoms of anemia. 

But it’s not an easy thing to match 
printing ink and human blood. Color 
alterations, no matter how slight, 
make accurate diagnosis impossible. 
The Beck Engraving Company, New 
York City, undertook the job of print- 
ing the scale, and the International 
Printing Ink’s research laboratories 
accepted the challenging problem of 
matching the blood samples in print- 
ing ink with tolerances so narrow that 
even the human eye could not detect 
the variance. 

Because blood oxidizes and turns 
brown a few minutes after it falls on 
an absorbent surface, matching op- 
erations were confined to narrow time 
limits. To insure the accuracy of the 
matches, ice-packed blood samples 
went out by air from laboratories in 
Boston and Philadelphia to I. P. I. in 
New York. The final matching was 
done with the aid of the recording 
Spectrophotometer, which measures 
and matches colors by means of a com- 
plex photo-cell system. 

While the job was on the press, 
proofs were pulled every four hours 
by the Beck company and approved by 
Smith, Kline, and French research 
men. When a misfeed occurred, at least 
twelve sheets were discarded—which 
increased the overrun by nearly 5,000 
impressions in the 150,000 run. 

Copies of the finished scale were 
found by university laboratories to be 
more accurate than the most optimistic 
technicians had predicted. And Fade- 
ometer tests showed that the colors 
met strict requirements of permanence. 
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By Eugene St. John ° 


Stamped envelope must be enclosed with your letter when a reply by mail is desired 





Test Blocks 


Would you be kind enough to refer us to 
some reading matter, either in THE INLAND 
PRINTER or in other publications, concerning 
the use of test blocks for cylinder presses? 


The manufacturers tell the story 
very well, and we are sending you their 
names and addresses and suggest that 
you write them for the description. 
Long ago, it was customary to com- 
pensate for low or weak spots (under 
impressional stress) in cylinder and 
bed by marking out a corrective over- 
lay and burying it deep in the packing, 
thereby saving the repetition of this 
correction to a consderable extent on 
succeeding jobs. The test blocks make 
possible better correction. 

First, however, the press should be 
gone over to learn whether cylinder 
journals and boxes, bearers, bed sup- 
ports, or other parts need correction. 


Roller Casting 


I would like to have the names and ad- 
dresses of some manufacturers of molds for 
printing-press rollers, and also a list of 
books on the subject of molding and remold- 
ing rollers. 

There is nothing reliable in print on 
the composition of printers’ rollers 
that would warrant making your own, 
although many old books on printing 
cover the subject in a general way. 
Molds may be obtained from dealers 
in printers’ equipment and supplies, 
but be sure you get the right size. 

Those few printers who still cast 
their own platen-press rollers buy the 
composition from the rollermaker. It 
is cut up into small pieces and melted 
in a double boiler. Meanwhile the 
metal stock or core is painted with red 
lead and wound with twine so that the 
composition can get a better hold on 
the stock. The inside of the mold is 
carefully cleaned and oiled, and stars 
inserted which hold the stock in the 
center of the mold. When the composi- 


tion has melted, it is poured into the 
mold and generally allowed to stand 
over night. Next day the roller may be 
pushed out of the mold with a piece of 
broomstick and pressure on the end 
of the stock. After seasoning a few 
days the roller is ready for use. 

There are trade secrets which the 
rollermaker naturally does not di- 
vulge which enable him to make a bet- 
ter roller than the printer can, and our 
advice would be to buy rollers from a 
reliable maker rather than to try to 
make your own. 


Sandpaper Tint Plate 


We recently tried to add a color back- 
ground to a halftone so that a second color 
could be had without additional plates; we 
employed sandpaper mounted on the type- 
high block with index-bristol underlay. This 
printed area from the sandpaper did not 
print uniformly throughout; there were some 
cloudy portions which did not look right. 

First, you will need a clean, fresh 
piece of sandpaper which has not been 
scuffed. This is glued snugly on the 
bottom of a discarded wood block 
which must be smooth and level on 
both top and bottom. No lumps or any- 
thing else should be allowed to prevent 
the sandpaper hugging the wood. An 
underlay beneath the opposite side of 
the block is used to bring sandpaper 
barely to, or trifle under, type height. 

After printing the halftone in half- 
tone ink, pull an impression on the 
tympan and overlay just the area 
wanted in color with heavy paper or 
thin card, feeling your way along until 
the squeeze is just sufficient to print the 
bits of glass on the sandpaper. The 
rollers should be resilient and set light. 

After makeready, in the form of a 
few patches of thinnest tissue as 
needed, the press is washed up, and 
transparent halftone colored ink is 
used to print the sandpaper tint plate, 
but not before the black halftone-print 
ink is well set, not quite bone dry. 


Applying Paste on Press 

Can you tell me how to spot-paste a num- 
bered bingo card having die-cut tabs to con- 
ceal each number on soft bristol card? Could 
this be done on a printing press in a manner 
similar to gloss-varnish application? There 
are twenty-five numerals on each card, and I 
want to run the cards in large sheets. There 
would be two sheets pasted, one to conceal 
number of duplicate. Backing sheet is plain; 
numbers are under the tabs. What kind of 
form and paste would you suggest? 

A form of either linoleum or metal 
may be used. A set of old, hard rollers, 
ready for the discard, can be put to 
work. The adhesives commonly used 
for gumming on the press are gum 
Arabic, or dextrin in an aqueous solu- 
tion, to which glycerin is added to 
check too rapid drying of gum while 
running on the press. If you want to 
use paste, it is likely you can obtain a 
suitable preparation on the order of 
Sphinx paste, or a similar one of cas- 
sava origin, which is made to dry 
slowly while running on the press. 
Consult the makers of Sphinx paste. 


Speeding Up Proofing 

I appreciate your letter, the most interest- 
ing discussion of my problem received in a 
long time. Sometimes it is not possible to 
allow yellow or the other colors to dry from 
four to six hours on account of the limited 


’ time in which we must turn out some of our 


color work. So I am wondering if it would be 
practicable to build a box, electrically 
heated, in which the temperature could be 
run up to about 90 to 95 degrees, so that the 
ink would have a tendency to dry quicker 
than it would normally. 

The purpose of the engraver’s proof 
is to bring the picture out in its true 
value in the proof, and in four-color 
proofs register is quite as important 
as the manner in which the inks lay, 
take, and dry. So if you are going to 
pull proofs at 70 and dry the ink at 95 
degrees you will shrink the paper and 
run into register trouble. Rather than 
do this, the substitution of special 
quick-drying inks is recommended, 
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especially since the drying of the regu- 
lar inks cannot be hastened consider- 
ably by heat. 


Matter of Composition 


I have been a constant reader of THE IN- 
LAND Printer for fifteen or twenty years, 
and when questions come up relative to the 
better way of doing things typographical I 
have generally found the answers in THE 
IntAND Printer. A question has arisen, 
however, the answer to which I have not 
been able to find therein. 

There is some contention as to which is 
the better way to set up the form indicated 
on the enclosed proof. “A” holds that the 
proper way is to set the type in the box head- 
ings with the down rules, as this gives a bet- 
ter register (they will stay put). He also 
claims that this is recognized as the proper 
method of constructing rule forms, when 
run as two forms, by craftsmen in general in 
the United States. “B” holds that the better 
way is to put all the type in a form with the 
cross rules. Will you kindly let us have your 
opinion regarding this? 

Both methods are in use. We favor 
placing all type and all cross rules in 
one form, and all vertical rules to- 
gether in the other, provided width of 
columns is first accurately calculated, 
after allowing for vertical rules, and 
also provided that no wood is used in 
the form, that type-shoulder-high 
slugs flank all vertical rules, and that 
both forms are surrounded by metal 
furniture. By this method, composi- 
tion is easier with no danger of the 
columns being wider at the top than at 
the bottom, as is frequently the case 
when the box-headings are set with the 
down rules. 


Coloring a Print 


Am interested in finding out all details 
possible about the tint method, using sand- 
paper glued to type-high base and running 
same on platen press. Am enclosing sample 
of a halftone print which was colored with a 
hand-spray process. Could I duplicate this 
result with the sandpaper process? Also, 
what weight or number sandpaper would you 
suggest using? As only one tint plate need 
be used, would a zinc line engraving of suit- 
able screen effect be satisfactory? 

You will find the details of sand- 
paper process at the top of the third 
column, page 36, of THE INLAND 
PRINTER for July. Sandpaper of me- 
dium grade, say numbers 5 and 6, is 
often used. It corresponds to the Ben 
Day effect while the hand spray gives 
an effect like printing from a solid 
metal tint plate, rubber plate, or lino- 
leum. You have choice of all these 
methods as well as a zinc line plate 
yielding a print like sandpaper. By 
tinting the colored halftone process 
inks more or less, many different ef- 
fects are possible. 
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Criticism Requested 

Will you please give us your opinion of 
the enclosed printed sheet? 

Assuming that you have reference 
only to the presswork, we reply as 
follows: the green ink used was too 
soft for the ledger paper; in using 
the superfluous quantity needed to se- 
cure coverage, offset on the reverse of 
the sheet resulted. A stiffer job or bond 
green should have been used. 

The register is not perfect, either 
depthwise or crosswise between the 
green and red impressions. The regis- 
ter is very noticeably off crosswise. 
The red centers as it should and the 
green is out a lead—this being the 
principal blemish on the job and 
enough to cause its rejection as not 
up to accepted standards. The loss of 
register from top to bottom, and the 
slightly greasy appearance of the soft 
green ink on heavy type, as well as the 





offset from this ink, might be passed 
by many, but the loss of register side- 
wise is too glaring to pass unnoticed. 


Causes of Offset 


We have experienced a great deal of diffi- 
culty with offset in running this job. In fact 
we had to use a waxer in order to get satis- 
factory work. We feel that this should be 
unnecessary, and wonder if you can suggest 
any steps by which we can overcome this 
bothersome difficulty. 

The temperature should be seventy 
to seventy-five degrees. A halftone ink, 
not a job ink reduced, is required for 
this coated paper. The jogger should 
not be used but the sheet allowed to 
rest undisturbed on the pile, and when 
the pile is moved the sheets must not 
be rubbed against each other. If run 
on a platen press, use a platen press 
halftone ink. More pressure on the 
halftone, properly distributed, would 
enable you to print with less ink. 




















Wild Bill showed up 
this morning-asked to 
to work—hasnt had 














Another chance! } 
Reform! We have 
Fired him six times 
already. But put 
him to work- Wwe 


his breaktast-wants || CN fire himagain. 
another chance-says || Be sure he hasa 
he has reformed, breakfast. 
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“In the Days that Wuz”—tThe Black Sheep 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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Questions pertaining to proofreaders’ problems are solicited for consideration here. 


mail, but queries will be answered in this department as soon as space permits. 


Part-of-Speech Flurry 

We have had a terrible battle in our proof- 
room. Over what? Over nothing! The ques- 
tion that has broken the peace of our shop is, 
Can “sophisticated” be called an adjective, 
or only a past participle? I think it is an ad- 
jective. What, please, kind sir, do you think? 
—Georgia. 

What do I think? Exactly what you 
think! Certainly “sophisticated” is, 
normally and naturally, in its origin, 
a verb form, a participle. But you just 
simply can’t put tickets on words, and 
say that this one is always and only a 
noun, that one a verb, and another an 
adjective. The truth is, one of the great 
and glorious points about our lan- 
guage is that our words can be what- 
ever (within limits of reason) we wish 
to make them. 

This is iron. “Iron” is what “part of 
speech”? Why, of course, it’s a noun, 
the name of a substance. But: This is 
an iron kettle. Now what’s “iron”? 
Why, it’s an adjective, it describes the 
kettle by naming the substance of 
which it is made. Description is now 
the word’s function—and description 
is the function of adjectives. 

Again, but: The laundress ironed 
my shirt. Now we have “to iron,” in- 
escapably a verb. 

Well—what are you going to do 
about that? Are you going to consider 
“parts of speech” as sacred, unchange- 
able things? No!—a thousand times 
No! We shouldn’t discard the part-of- 
speech idea; we should simply treat it 
with common sense and realism. The 
part-of-speech idea is okay—but the 
fact is, a word can be one part of 
speech now, and become another part 
of speech another time. 

“Unsophisticated” is commonly 
used to describe a person. This person 
is simple-minded, honest, sincere, not 
deeply experienced, not so very world- 
wise. Okay—he is not a sophisticated 
person. His brother, however, is a so- 
phisticated person. We have described 
both fellows, the one by saying he is, 


and the other by saying he is not, 
sophisticated. Well, then— 

In these uses, the word “sophisti- 
cated” is just as much an adjective as 
“oood” or “bad,” “strong” or “weak,” 
“learned” or “ignorant”; just as true 
an adjective as are “white,” “black,” 
“big,” “little,” “long” or “short”— 
and so on. 

Certainly “sophisticated” as com- 
monly used is a straight, honest-to- 
goodness adjective. Don’t let them ar- 
gue you off your feet! Stick to your 
idea, for it’s a good one, sound and 
correct. Still, you don’t need to lose 
your job fighting for something the 
crowd just can’t or won't see! Be wise, 
as well as brave. 


Alinement 


Suppose I have a table to set, in which the 
entry, on the left, makes more than one line; 
how do I place the figures, on the right? 
What I mean is, the entry is two or more 
lines. Then, do I put the figures at the top 
or bottom, and how about leaders? Hope 
this is clear to you—South Dakota. 

I had to study this out, and if I get 
you right, it’s this sort of thing: 
Suppose your entry, over here, 102 —— 

takes two or three lines; how 49 127 

do you place the figures?_____ 169 86 


The alternative: 


Suppose your entry, over here, 
takes two or three lines; how 
do you place the figures? 102 —— 
49 127 
169 86 
The first way given is very much the 
better way; it conserves space, while 
showing exactly what is meant. The 
second way is wasteful, and not half so 
clear as the other. This is one instance 
where convenience and logic are nicely 
in step. Don’t you think so? 


Fractional Times 


Which is better: 8.45 a. m. or 8:45 a. m.? 
—Delaware. 

The period is much better than the 
colon, to my way of thinking. 


Replies cannot be undertaken by 


Opinions and comments are invited 


Query Intelligently 


I have always been shy of querying. When 
I have had to. do it, I have just written 
“okay?” in the margin. But I am in a new 
place now, and they tell me that just won’t 
do. I don’t want to argue with the rest of the 
folks, so please tell me why they don’t like 
it—New Hampshire. 

“They” weren’t very reasonable if 
they didn’t tell you the why of it. The 
objection to your query style, no 
doubt, is that it is too indefinite. Pos- 
sibly you don’t want to seem to be 
telling the author his business, or per- 
haps you don’t feel quite sure of your- 
self, just vaguely doubtful. Just to ask 
the author “Is this okay?” isn’t quite 
enough; you should state or indicate 
exactly what you have in mind in of- 
fering the query. If it’s spelling, say 
so; if a number fails to agree with that 
given for the same things elsewhere in 
the book, state the fact, and locate the 
place with which you are making com- 
parison. Make your queries both intel- 
ligent and intelligible, if you want 
them to be truly useful. Then you 
can’t be accused of talking out of turn. 


Problem in Division 


If you divide “pluto-crat,’ why not 
“pluto-cracy”? It’s practically the same 
word, isn’t it?—Texas. 

The American way is to divide ac- 
cording to pronunciation, and we don’t 
say “pluto-cracy,” we say “plutoc- 
racy.” Divide between “c” and “r.” 


Commas Don’t Cost Anything 


To settle an argument, please give a ruling 
on the punctuation of a personal item used 
considerably in school notes in my newspa- 
per. Should it be “Tom Jones ’36 is home 
from Chicago” or “Tom Jones, ’36, is home 
from Chicago”? In the run of the paper I 
would say “Tom Jones, of the class of 1936,” 
or “Tom Jones, who graduated from Blank 
High School in 1936.”—W yoming. 


My own preference is for the com- 
mas: “Tom Jones, ’36, is home.” But 
this is a matter of personal liking for 
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one way or the other, rather than one 
of rule or general practice. Usage 
breaks, I should say, just about fifty- 
fifty between the two styles. The near- 
est you can come to stating a general 
rule of practice is to say: Follow the 
principle used in your general style, 
that is, according to whether you use 
commas freely or sparingly. 

As to the matter of using the nu- 
merals, that is almost universal in 
schools and colleges. You are quite 
correct in making the distinction indi- 
cated, between the school notes and the 
run of the paper. 


Index Style 

I am making an index, to be arranged in 
two columns on the page. The printer wants 
to use a vertical line, or rule, as he calls it, 
between the two columns. I prefer the page 
without that line, or rule. Which, please, is 
the better way ?—Ohio. 

Many good printers like the rule, 
and many don’t. To me it seems good, 
though it does look a bit old-fashioned. 
If you decide not to use the rule, be 
careful to get the right space between 
the two columns; if you allow too 
much the page is split wide open, and 
if you don’t allow enough the print is 
crowded and hard to read. 


wd baa and cAn” 


“N” is a consonant. You say “a nose,” not 
“an nose.” So what about “en-quad”? I say 
it should be “a en-quad,” because it is the 


~ same as if it began with “‘n.” Don’t you think 


that is good sense?—Pennsylvania. 


Are you spoofing me? Of course it 
isn’t good sense! It’s very poor rea- 
soning. (I’m telling you, for your own 
good.) Use of “a” or of “an” is gov- 
erned by the starting sound of the next 
word, as in “an hour,” “a horse.” In 
one the “h” is silent, in the other it is 
sounded. We say “a unanimous vote,” 
because the “‘u” is not like that in “un- 
dertake” but starts with a consonant 
sound, that of the “y” in “you.” Even 
if you wrote “n-quad” you would use 
“an” with it: “an n-quad,” because in 
pronouncing it the sound is that which 
you represent by “en,” beginning with 
the actual vowel. “An en-quad” is 
right; “a en-quad” or “a n-quad” is 
wrong. That’s fact, not opinion. 


No Hard Feelin’s! 


I was somewhat surprised at your endorse- 
ment of “absolootly” as a pronunciation of 
“absolutely.” Would you also approve of 
“dooty”? It seems to me that slovenly speech 
makes for slovenly spelling, in many cases. 
Of course, the “u” sound can be exagger- 
ated; but I rather think that those who 
consistently use it are not self-conscious 
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g Maids 
with 


ra Mops 


Men first went statistical when 
they laid down pebbles, or 
sticks, or clam shells in a row. 
The Walrus and the Carpenter 
fairly reveled in it. When peo- 
ple have nothing better to do 
they indulge in the same pas- 
time today. 

That man, on the other 
hand, who was or is doing 
things answers quite properly, 
“and so what?” 

The Wm. F. Fell Company 
doubts your interest in the fact 
that we have so many presses 
of such and such size, that we 
have sufficient individual type 
characters that, laid end to 
end, they’ll reach the moon. 
Who wants to go to the moon? 

It’s far more important that 
we have sufficient equipment, 
brains, and experience that, 
laid side by side, they can help 
you reach your particular goal. 











A portion of unusual copy from an intriguing 
little booklet issued by the Wm. F. Fell 
Company, Philadelphia. The cover, in four 
colors, shows the Carpenter and the Walrus 
talking it over; the seven busy maids form 
a border. It’s a fresh, imaginative approach 
of the kind all too seldom used by printers 





while doing it, except when faced with the 
superior individual who prefers to be com- 
mon or very common. How about the pronun- 
ciation of “do,” “dew” and “due”? Would 
you pronounce all these alike? How about 
“loot” and “lute,” “look” and “Luke”; also 
“future,” “purity,” “music,” “mutual.” Also, 
would you say “impoonity” and “oonity”? 
Also a noose is not “news.” 

No hard feelings, of course!—New York. 

Hard feelings? No, sir! But let’s be 
reasonable. The writer of this letter 
kills his own case by carrying it too 
far. No one says “oonity” for “unity.” 
I have, however, known men, and 
mighty fine men too, who would say 
ees ° 29 

impoonity.” They were uneducated 
men, and their pronunciations don’t 
come in for consideration in a serious 
study of correct pronunciation. 

My way of saying “absolute” comes 

in between a flat double-“‘o” and the 





sound of “you.” When you get right 
down to bedrock, you find that the “y” 
sound in these syllables actually dis- 
torts the word, because it throws the 
“1” out of place. “Abso-loot” observes 
correct syllabic division; “absol-yute” 
does not. But that’s getting it down 
pretty fine, I admit. 

I certainly do put mighty little “y” 
sound into “lute” and “Luke.” I really 
can’t say “Lyuke” or “flyute” without 
a bit of effort. 

In simple honesty, I think the ma- 
jority of us come just a shade nearer to 
“dooty” than to “dyuty.” That stuff 
about “moosic” and “poority” is just 
nonsense to my way of thinking. 

“Noose” has the soft “s,” and can’t 
be compared with “nooze” for “news.” 
To me, it would be painful to have to 
say “nyewspaper.”” 

But this is one of those things on 
which you can’t reasonably be a hun- 
dred percenter on either side, at least 
in print, because there’s just a little 
shading in between “oo” and “ew” 
that most of us get rather than either 
of the extremes. 


A Puzzling Plural 
What is the plural of “bus”?—Maine. 


When I write it, it’s “busses.” The 
latest Merriam Webster gives “busses” 
first, but permits “buses.” Winston 
gives you choice of two “s”es or one. 
As an accented syllable, it seems to me 
to “have a right” to carry two “s”es. 
Yes, I know “gases” is universally 
used, but even at that I’ll stand pat on 
“busses,” and admit I’d rather be al- 
lowed to write “gasses” than com- 
pelled to write “gases.” Even if you 
accept “omnibuses” you can fairly 
take a stand for “busses” because of 
the accent. As for me, I choose per- 
sonally to like “omnibusses,” too, be- 
cause the secondary accent on the last 
syllable of the singular nominative is 
quite strong. But if a ruling is to be 
given, let it be this: Good usage divides 
quite evenly between “busses” and 
“buses,” and the nearest the dictiona- 
ries come to showing a preference is 
placing the two-“s” form first in a pair 
of equals. The newspapers all make it 
“buses.” It saves a letter. 


Fussy? Not a Bit of It! 


T am called fussy because I insist on having 
a thin space between a single quote and a 
double quote. Do you think that is fussy? 
I await your reply —Alabama. 

Not a bit of it! Without the thin 
space the characters pile up in un- 
sightly fashion. 
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Problem of Word Division 


Is the division “accepta-ble” acceptable? 
—Kentucky. 

Not if it can possibly be avoided. It 
is very much better to keep prefixes 
and suffixes intact at the turn of the 
line. Division between the “a” and the 
“bh” might pass in newspaper work, 
where the measure is narrow and time 
always presses; but anywhere else it 
would not be allowed. 


Start With Double Quotes 


We will appreciate an opinion as to the 
use of single quotation marks by an author 
for whom we recently printed a book. It has 
been our opinion that single quotations were 
permissible only within double quotation 
marks. He writes: 

There is present danger in a kind of 
‘perfection complex.’ . . . the ‘blatant 
materialism’ of the West... . awakened 
an ‘awed expectancy’ in the initiates. 

In ancient Athens a ‘Truce of God’ 
was... 

Many regular double quotations appear on 
the same pages as the single quotations. Is 
this good style, or even correct style?—Ohio. 


It is hard to criticize the style with- 
out seeing a few pages of the copy. 
Examination of the copy might show 
some things not mentioned in the let- 
ter. From what is here given, I think it 
likely that the author employs single 
quotes on words and expressions to 
which he wishes to draw special atten- 





Whe Can I Get 


an Idea? 


his needn’t be 
a problem to any printer 
who is anxious to turn out 
promotional pieces for him- 
self. Each month in The In- 
land Printer an original mail- 
ing-piece idea is presented. 
No charge for copy or lay- 
out; electros at cost, if de- 


sired. See folder, next page! 











tion. From what is said about double 
quotes appearing on the same pages of 
the copy, I imagine the author used 
them for real, direct quotations. If so, 
he has a style system and was not just 
playing “deuces wild.” 

British usage starts off with single 
quotes and switches over to double 
quotes. The American way is to start 
with doubles, then use singles for an 
inside quote. The distinction between 
direct quotes and what we might call 
artificial quotes, used only for empha- 
sis, is not a good one. The better way is 
to save the single quotes for use inside 
a pair of double quotes. 


Collating, Plus and Minus 


You ask proofreaders to recount actual 
experience with collating. Some years ago I 
worked in a small job shop which could not 
afford the services of a copyholder, and 
which included among its jobs the printing 
of a few novels. 

Collating on one of these books, I had only 
five typographical errors, a record which is 
not often bettered with a reader-copyholder 
combination. I had the advantage of reading 
straight through the book, instead of getting 
it in scattered “takes.” Also, there was no 
rush. I had time to work carefully. 

Present proofroom procedure requires that 
work be put through as quickly as possible, 
to meet a publication date. And jobs are 
broken into batches and distributed to sev- 
eral readers. 

Collating does, however, risk eye-strain, 
for the shifting focus weakens the eye mus- 
cles in time. Yet personally I should rather 
read this way than with a copyholder who 
either doesn’t know or doesn’t care about her 
work. And I think the work would be done 
more accurately, though not quite so fast. I 
have found it to be so.—New Jersey. 

Interesting, because real, and first- 
hand. Collating is regarded by most 
proofroom foremen not only with sus- 
picion, but with positive dislike. This 
aversion is justified in most instances, 
and the unfavorable verdict has a firm 
base in common proofroom experi- 
ence. Still, there truly are some who 
can read that way even more reliably 
than with the “average” copyholder, 
and with fair speed, too. No doubt the 
rather general distrust of this method 
is based on belief that in jumping from 
copy to proof and back the reader is 
in greater danger of skipping a word 
or line than when he has his gaze fixed 
upon the proof alone. 

My entire commitment on this sub- 
ject is that I personally believe there 
are some, comparatively very few, who 
really can safely read that way, han- 
dling both copy and proof, and that it 
is too bad to sacrifice this ability of 
the exceptional reader for the sake of 
the average. Understand, I don’t say 





We'll 
Advertise 
NEXT 
Year 


very year certain 
printers tell themselves that 
next year they will begin to 
get out some self-promo- 
tional material in earnest. 
Next year rolls around, and 
nothing is done by the 
printer to further his busi- 
ness. He doesn’t send out 
any advertising because he 
thinks it’s too hard to get 
ideas for a direct-mail cam- 
paign. Where can he get an 
idea? See folder, next page! 











this ability is a superior gift; merely 
that it does exist and should not be 
wasted. Such a reader has a special 
reading sense, partly inborn, no doubt, 
and partly cultivated by out-of-the- 
ordinary habits of reading. I think 
that kind of a reader is less likely to 
incur mental inertia than the one who 
listens to the steady drone of the copy- 
holder. But these are just my own 
ideas, and they have no common ac- 
ceptance whatever. 


Copyholder’s Importance 


As to collating: Several methods have 
been devised regarding copyholder-proof- 
reader combinations, and the one most in 
favor is that of the copyholder reading to the 
proofreader. This has its disadvantages in 
that the work can only proceed as rapidly as 
the copyholder is able to read the copy, and 
frequently the copyholder is unfamiliar with 
many words, thus retarding the reading. One 
drawback of the copyholder-and-proofreader 
team is that many copyholders are unac- 
quainted with the mechanical details, and do 
not possess enough knowledge of grammar 
and literature and the sciences in general to 
properly fit them for the work.—Montana. 


This view of the situation and the 
problem seems to point to the conclu- 
sion that the best arrangement is a 
two-member team, both members be- 
ing proofreaders and taking turns at 
holding copy and marking proof. 
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y y 4 y A Leave the Past Behind! 


It's so easy to be old-fashioned, out of step! 
If you want the speed, action, and fresh 
slant of Today in your Printing, 

call MINTON, 2020 Wells St., Buffalo, N.Y. 


Phone DiVersey 3419 
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GO FORWARD WITH Printing 
ye 


Swing in with the new year! Strike out with a new zest! There are 
new customers to be made... there is new business to be gained! 
Make sure that your printed advertising goes after business in a 
fresh, progressive way. Minton the Printer can put color and printed 


punch into your direct mail. Minton can dramatize a sales message! 
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LEAVE THE SLOW ONES Behind 
S28 


Some people go on in the same old way .. . letting things slide, being 
lazy. Some of your competitors, even, are like that! And you can 
get the jump on them . .. by pushing ahead with a vigorous, consis- 
tent plan. When it's time for a printer, call Minton! We make type 


really talk. We have newest equipment; we're economical and speedy. 
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Not Hazards but New Markets 


ANY PRINTERS fail to note the changes continually 
M taking place outside the industry, and consequently 
fail to note how, in many instances, these changes have 
affected the industry itself. Those of us who remember the 
“vitagraph”—an early, if not the earliest, form of moving 
picture—will remember that we thought of it as a clever 
invention of animated stereopticon pictures. It was not until 
the vitagraph had been refined into the “cinema” and finally 
became popularized as the “movie” that printers began to 
talk about the innovation as a threat to printing. Many were 
sure it was destined to replace books and pamphlets as edu- 
cational necessities, supplant printed advertising, in fact, 
tell in pictures what the printing press had been telling in 
printed words. 

But it didn’t! The printers’ fears of such a calamity were 
groundless. Instead, the movie became indirectly one of the 
greatest revolutionary forces in the printing industry—it 
made the general public picture-minded. Before the movie 
appeared, newspapers were still printing portraits in line 
drawings; what few views or illustrations they printed 
were of the same kind; advertisements were embellished 
with “stock cuts,” and “comics” consisted of two “line- 
cuts”—‘“hbefore” and “after.” Broadsides were almost un- 
heard of; mail advertising campaigns were not invented; 
and illustrated printed circulars were so expensive as to be 
almost prohibitive. 

The movies, however, so rapidly made the public picture- 
minded, that soon the “before and afters” expanded into 
comic strips, portraits began to appear in halftones, news 
events were photoengraved for newspaper reproduction, 
catalogs dropped wood-cuts for photographic illustrations, 
and broadsides came in with pictures and colors to heighten 
the force of their stories. “The rapid growth of this demand 
for illustrations during the last half-century,” says one 
writer, “compelled almost violent changes in practically 
everything with which the printer had to work; his presses, 
his paper, his inks, his rollers, his electrotypes, all had to 
‘sit up and take notice’ of everything required, in order to 
produce such work as the public began to demand.” 

More recently, even within the ken of the youngest in our 
industry, the prediction was freely made that radio would 
eventually kill printing—that word-of-mouth, even on the 
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radio, would make unnecessary printed matter that for- 
merly had been used to convey messages, teach pupils, tell 
stories, and otherwise entertain readers. 

But it hasn’t! E. P. H. James, promotion manager of 
NBC, New York City, says radio is the printing industry’s 
best salesman. “Broadcast advertising is only about 
fifteen years old,” says Mr. James, “yet there are today 
26,700,000 homes in the United States equipped with at 
least one radio and 6,000,000 additional radios in attics, 
kitchens, and elsewhere in those homes, to say nothing of 
5,000,000 radios in automobiles—in all over 37,000,000 
radio sets in daily use. Yet, I bear witness that, as a peculi- 
arity of broadcasting, it does not give point-of-sale adver- 
tising, and hence we have consistently preached the im- 
portance of such a tie-up. Broadcasting stimulates the 
sponsor’s advertising in all fields. Practically every com- 
mercial announcement on the air is a direct or indirect 
stimulant for printed material.” 

This material takes the forms of point-of-sale tie-ups of 
all kinds, dealers’ helps, special letterheads, contest blanks, 
window streamers, display cards, booklets, cook-books, 
recipe folders, tabloid newspapers, printed novelties, col- 
ored envelope containers, Christmas cards, club-member- 
ship cards, illustrated maps, road maps, art pictures, sheet 
music, autographed book-plates, cardboard likenesses, spe- 
cial stationery, and so on. Mr. James estimates that these 
pieces, last year, ran well up to a billion copies. 

So we observe that what otherwise were considered 
hazards to our industry have become potential creators of 
more and more printed matter. We are wise printers, and 
not without profit to ourselves, if we observe the changing 
world and its influence upon the graphic arts. 


Decentralize Government Printing 


N PAST OCCASIONS THE INLAND PRINTER has called 
O attention to the ever-increasing tendency to centralize 
Government printing at the G. P. O. in Washington. With 
the rapid expansion of Government bureaus and extension 
of their branch offices throughout different sections of the 
country, the Federal Government is guilty of gross incon- 
sistency if it fails to grant to printing the same opportuni- 
ties to share in public patronage that is accorded to almost 
every other industry and business. 

An estimated 90 per cent of the Government branch offi- 
ces throughout the country are housed in rented quarters. 
These places are leased by the local manager with the 
approval of the Washington department head. Furniture is 
bought from local houses, telephones are rented from local 
exchanges, and most supplies except printing are bought 
from local dealers. Quartermasters and other supply offi- 
cers at army posts and navy yards are authorized to pur- 
chase millions of dollars worth of fuel, forage, food, and 
other stores from local dealers on sealed bids under general 
specifications. Even the post office department buys its 
stamped envelopes from a commercial source. 

We fail to see where forms of printing are any different 
from other specified supplies furnished on bid to Govern- 
ment branch departments, bureaus, and offices located in 
towns and cities throughout the country. If managers of 
such Government agencies are competent to rent building 
space, to buy furniture, fuel and light, to contract for tele- 
phones, cartage, and other transportation, to purchase food 
for humans and forage for animals, surely they are compe- 
tent to buy printing from local printing shops. 
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Commercial printers of the United States are as much 
entitled to consideration when it comes to Government 
requirements on printing, as farmers on forage require- 
ments, coal merchants on fuel, steel mills on armorplate, or 
realtors on building space. If the Government is correct in 
its contention that all its printing must be done in its own 
big printing office, then it could with equal reason contend 
that all stone for its public buildings should be quarried 
from its own quarries, all coal and iron requirements of its 
navy should be mined from its own mines—and so on 
ad infinitum. 

This is a direct issue that every printer, together with all 
his employes whether union or otherwise, should get 
squarely behind. As taxpayers and citizens, they have a 
right to demand that Government printing needed in their 
locality shall be awarded to local printers in the same man- 
ner that other Government supplies are bought from other 
local dealers. It may tickle the vanity of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Printing “to point with pride” to the ever-expanding 
capacity of the G. P. O., but the time has come for the print- 
ers of this country “to view with alarm” the millions of dol- 
lars worth of printing done in Washington for Government 
agencies located all over the country which could be done 
more quickly, just as efficiently, and possibly ten times more 
economically in local printing houses. At any rate, we’d 
like to have expressions of opinion from other printers. 


“Jobs for Everyone’’ 


HE READJUSTMENT of the majorities in both houses of 

Congress, the decidedly upward swing in production 
of steel and other basic products since the Munich peace 
pact, and the season’s bumper crops of farm produce have 
brought about a conviction that industry and commerce are 
“going to step out” once again. The measure of confidence 
is greater than it has been for over a year. All of this is 
heartening to the printer and his supply houses. They have 
had “a long winter” and have been hoping and praying for 
the sun of prosperity to shine forth again. 

Lack of confidence in the future always holds money out 
of trade and investment and allows it to accumulate in inac- 
tive depositories. When the causes for such lack of confi- 
dence are removed, money comes out of hiding, bent on 
seeking work, whether in investment or in spending for 
human needs and desires. Such funds in this country are 
estimated at approximately fifty billion dollars. 

Once industry and commerce feel the future has employ- 
ment for this money with safety and profit, the money will 
begin to flow again into the channels of trade and distribute 
itself over the land as purchasing power. When purchasing 
power is present, demand for goods follows immediately, 
and demand for goods starts the mills and factories and the 
railroads and the print shops and the paper mills, and so 
on. When the wheels of all these implements of commerce 
and industry are turning, jobs—real money-earning jobs— 
are to be had on every hand. The joyous cry, “I have a job!” 
once again will be heard in the land. The faith and hope of 
America’s workers will have been rewarded by reality. 
Happiness will dispel gloom. Moral and spiritual realities 
will return and life once more be worth living. 

There is no other route for prosperity to come back. 
Since the first man trod the paths of Eden it has been ever 
this way. No pet schemes or man-made devices can alter the 
law laid down in the Garden. Man must work and to work 
he must have a job. 








A Creed for Industry 


HE DEPRESSIONS have brought us nothing more signifi- 
T cant than the aroused consciousness that capital, labor, 
and management must accept each other as co-partners in 
business, with Government functioning only as a tolerant 
referee. In such a partnership there remains no place for 
antagonisms and the weapons of warfare. Codrdination of 
their respective functions is necessary for success and in 
that success each is entitled to his just share. 

This view, which has long been held by THE INLAND 
PRINTER, was further advanced by the seventh Interna- 
tional Management Congress recently held in Washington, 
D. C. Because a creed or a set of principles is an important 
“directing function” in all business, one may read the dis- 
cussions of the Washington congress with much profit and 
find in them a creed worthy of the new era before us. 

Basically, capital, labor, management, and Government, 
working hand in hand, can provide jobs and the “oppor- 
tunity for all to work for security without loss of liberty.” 
(1) Business in this country never having been what it 
could be, management at once is challenged to be alert to 
its own shortcomings. This calls for development of greater 
efficiency in order to provide better values at lower costs. 
(2) American labor is at once the partner of capital in 
production and the customer of capital in distribution. If 
industry is to run an orderly year-’round course with main- 
tained markets, labor as the most numerous customer of 
capital must have a continuous and sufficient purchasing 
power. (3) In order that capital may be attracted to busi- 
ness, it must have a reasonable return on its investment, 
year in and year out, the same as labor, as well as reason- 
able reserves for continued security and advancement of 
the enterprise. To insure this, capital, labor, and manage- 
ment must first be assured of their adequate reward for use, 
skill, and effort, before Government participates; and Gov- 
ernment should not take out of the business more than its 
proportionate share of the yield. (4) To safeguard the con- 
tinuance of free enterprise, existing and threatening Gov- 
ernment competition with private enterprise must be 
eliminated; Government expenditures must be limited to 
needed economical administration, adequate appropria- 
tions for actual relief, and Government must interfere less 
in legitimate business enterprise. 

To boil down the mass of discussion at the great Manage- 
ment Congress to a few fundamentals, such as the above, 
may be a bit inadequate, but the creed as set forth is one 
to which all fair-minded representatives of capital, labor, 
management, and Government may well subscribe. Nor is 
it one that cannot be put into effectual practice as soon as 
the minds of all can be aroused to a consciousness of the 
justice of such principles and rules of conduct. Nothing 
radical about it; just plain American common-sense, and 
not far removed from the Golden Rule. For that reason, its 
consummation is an event devoutly to be wished for and 
devotedly to be worked for. It is a direct challenge to the 
four factions most interested—capital, labor, management, 
and Government. 
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An NUAL Cue ER 
Eighth holiday volume issued 


At CuristMas TIME, for the last eight 

years, a charming illustrated annual has 
brightened the holiday scene. It is the kind of publica- 
tion that has long been a familiar Christmas accompani- 
ment in the Scandinavian and other European countries, 
but which, in the United States, is almost unknown. 
Happily, this combination of Christmas literature, song, 
and pictorial art is being made available by at least 
one American publisher—the Augsburg Publishing 
House, Minneapolis, Minnesota, which announces the 
printing of the eighth annual volume of “Christmas,” 
edited by Randolph E. Haugan. 

The seventy-two art-folio pages (1014 by 14) in- 
clude four pages in four colors. Fifty-five pages are 
printed by offset, forty-one pages in monochrome, and 
fifteen in two colors. The illustrations are line drawings 
and halftones. The eight-page music section is two- 
color letterpress. The body of the book is set in Gara- 
mond, with various incidental types used where appro- 
priate. Story titles throughout are set in Goudy Text. 
The two-column pages have generous margins, and are 
printed in different colors of ink—sepia, green, black. 

The cover, reproduced at the right, has a “carved” 
effect that was achieved by interesting means. Strips of 
plastic material were applied to a board and allowed 
to dry and harden. Then the illustration actually was 
carved in bas-relief, painted, and photographed from 
an angle to obtain perspective and the feeling of depth 
that is created by the finished design. A rich, colorful 
cover scene is the result. 
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Pages from “Christmas, an American Annual of Christmas Literature and Art” (left to right): 
the first page of an article on foreign Christmas customs, illustrated in black-and-red line draw- 
ings; the “Madonna and Child” by Federico Barocci, in four colors; the title page as set by 
meena § Frank Kofron, Minneapolis artist and designer; the first page of the music section, in four 
colors; the frontispiece, a direct-color photograph; a photograph of a street scene in Bethlehem, 


reproduced in monochrome; and a four-color painting of a waterfall and cascade in winter. 
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V. D. Kate, of Addison, Illinois.—Surely, 
your new letterhead for the Multicraft Com- 
pany is unusual, also effective. Featuring a 
triangular ornament in color (in the center, 
laterally) between type matter in black on 
either side, the effect is most activating. A 
trick stunt is the one-point rule extending from 
the upper point of the triangle and bleeding 
off at the top. It is a fresh note, represents an 
idea other readers might on cccasions adopt. 

Rein Company, of Houston, Texas.—Your 
work, represented by the numerous important 
specimens sent in, is of the highest order. 
Typography, including layout, is outstanding, 
and presswork, largely lithographic, is genu- 
inely good, too. Characterful, rough-surfaced 
papers, use of which was made possible by the 
offset process, add considerable distinction in 
many cases with cost of stock less—certainly 
not more—than what it would be for ordinary 
coated paper, required for letterpress repro- 
duction of this kind. 

Joun F. Betuune, of Elgin, Illinois.—Your 
work is top-notch quality. We particularly like 
the “Service” blotter of the Artcraft Printing 
Company, also the interesting layout of the 
company’s letterhead, although extreme letter- 
spacing of some lines breaks up the tone of 
the ensemble more than we consider proper. 
If the lines of the combination rule panel were 
closer together, the appearance of the title 
page of the folder for the Elgin Two-Cylinder 
Filling Machine would be better. Unity would 
then be improved. One should avoid scatter- 
ing; the tendency of that is nearly always to 
weaken effect. 

Ricuarp J. HorrMAN, THE COLLEGE Press, 
of Los Angeles, California—The specimens 
you submit are of the best grade in all re- 
spects. An outstanding feature is your ability 
to achieve smart modern effects through fresh 
layout features with the use of conventional 
types—even to Caslon. You use the more mod- 
ern types equally well, and, where the nature 
of the work prescribed, have held to conven- 
tional, dignified, and formal arrangements car- 
ried out with type in keeping. In short, the 
work is versatile and shows understanding of 
both modern and traditional motifs. To handle 
both so uniformly well is a real achievement. 

Hooper Printinc Company, of San Fran- 
cisco, California.—All specimens, as we'd ex- 
pect, are top-notch in every way, although the 
smartest thing, in our opinion, is the title page 
of the 6-page letter-size Kraftile folder. A light 
blue tint is printed over the page. Near the 
top the word “Kitchens” appears in very deli- 
cate and characterful sans-serif letters 144 


inches high. Close below this is a band with 
copy in reverse color. Near the bottom, “Bath- 
rooms” appears in the same characterful let- 
tering as “Kitchens” and below it, a second 
band with type showing white. These are all 
printed in deep blue-green. It’s really a smart 
page and the rest of the piece is in keeping, of 
course. Keep it up! 

I. Suirrin, of Cincinnati, Ohio.—You did a 
very good job on the K-D “Auto Lamps” cat- 
alog. The cover is of striking yet simple de- 
sign, a part of its effectiveness being due to 
layout off the horizontal. Indeed, there’s but 
one thing about it we don’t admire—the ex- 
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treme cubistic character of the lettering of 
“Auto Lamps,” the letter “A” in both cases 
being recognized only by association with 
other letters which make the words grasped, 
we think, readily enough. Still the letters are 
unattractive and not at all in key with the 
square-serif type used for other copy. While 
we feel the black bands with lettering in 
white are too prominent and that the yellows 
and reds used for colors on reflectors and 
globes are too raw, the layout of the inside, 
or catalog, pages is quite orderly. And press- 
work is very good, indeed. 

Superior Printinc Company, of Utica, 
New York.—Sorry, but we get no thrill from 
the blotter, “Paper.” First of all, “Paper,” in 
Cooper Black of large size, with 6-point rule 
at right and bottom of it—both printed in 
orange—is over-emphasized. In fact, these 
elements are so strong the rest of the form 
in light-toned types is all but invisible. We do 
not regret the difference in tone so much 
from an esthetic standpoint as because of the 
fact that the content is reduced to a whis- 
per. And that weak appearance is aggravated 
through the scattered arrangement of the 
lines. Finally, due to the ragged outline (con- 
tour) of the complete form, the effect is fur- 
ther weakened. In short, our belief is that 
many recipients will see the word “Paper” 
and the 6-point rules in orange and go no 
farther. Surely one cannot defend the rest 
as being readable. 

Wiuran A. Jones, of Mineola, New York. 
—Arrangement of the letterhead and envel- 
ope for Jess Marino is excellent, informal, 
yet well balanced; the colors, black and light 
blue on blue paper, represent one of the most 
agreeable of combinations. An envelope cor- 
ner would be better if the name lines, “Jess 
Marino and His Colony Club Orchestra,” 
were larger. As printed, these are not enough 
larger than the address to be adequately 
displayed. In the interest of contour of the 
entire design, the second line, “and His,” 
should be moved to the right, even though it 
would strike over the musical note in color. 
Why seek to avoid this overprinting of the 
one line because it could be accomplished 
when other lines overprint? It is, however, 
interesting work. Despite inharmonious com- 
bination of types and overuse of capitals the 
several stationery items of Gentil are fairly 
effective, thanks to interesting layout. 

TASMANIA, as an island of beauty and an 
attraction to tourists, has an excellent adver- 
tisement in every page of “The Examiner” 
Annual for 1938, issued by Messrs. W. R. 
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Cover (6 by 9) of clever eight-page house-organ issued by the 
Zellerbach Paper Company. Orange and black on a gray stock 
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This fine title page proclaims the inimitable Dwiggins touch 
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Rolph & Sons Pty. Ltd., Launceston, 
Tasmania. This year the color repro- 
ductions have been extended to pre- 
sent a very attractive cover. Inside 
there is a delightful combination of 
varied photography, more water-colors 
by John Eldershaw and etchings by a 
Launceston artist, Charles H. Robin- 
son. Variety is given the publication 
by an informative illustrated article 
on Tasmania’s Problems of Produc- 
tion and Population by Stewart Gill, 
and a short descriptive article by 
Edith Watson, entitled “Tasmania 
Shows Herself to Me.” The photo- 
graphs in general and those of moun- 
tains and mountaineers in particular, 
are outstanding and have been pre- 
sented in such a way as to achieve 
even a higher standard than hitherto. 
Everything combines to make the An- 
nual one of which Tasmania and the 
publishers may justly be proud. 

J. E. Hicks, of Charlotte, North 
Carolina. — Congratulations on the 
several specimens you submit, all of 
which have the spark of originality. 
Without doubt the cleverest piece is 
the birth announcement printed on 
soft cloth, folded, and fastened with 
a safety pin of quite tremendous size. 
And it hasn’t been a month since two 
or three subscribers wrote in asking 
for novel ideas for such items! We 
haven’t the heart to open the pin to 
open the “folder”—want to keep it in 
place, you know—but we peeped un- 
der to where the printing appears 
and unless there’s a name “Geogia,” 
as well as Georgia, the proofreader 
slipped. Various Christmas greetings 
are made decidedly interesting by 
trick folds and die-cutting, also by the 
sheets or leaves of unusual papers be- 
ing tied with colorful narrow ribbons. 
We've got to get to your two noteheads 
to “call” you. Neither the Copperplate 
Gothic on the one similating a card, 
shaded, slantwise in the upper left- 
hand corner, nor the condensed 
square-serif face of the one on gray 
harmonizes nicely with the smart cur- 
sive used for other lines on both of 
them. Ideas are among the greatest 
assets—and you have them. 

THE Ronatps Press, of Montreal, 
Canada.—There seems never a halt 
in the progress your organization 
makes. Inspiration and education re- 
sult from each examination we make 
of the products of your studios, also 
your composing and press rooms. To 
single out one item for special men- 
tion would probably amount to se- 
lecting the wrong one, for all are as 
good, it seems, as they could be made. 
We, therefore, pass. Facilities in the 
conception and complete production 
of top-notch advertising such as you 
offer are indeed rare. It is worth men- 
tioning that they have recently been 
augmented by equipment for offset, 
excellent use of which is made in sev- 
eral items, particularly in the Rayon 
Reporter publication. Economies in 
plates, and especially of strikingly 
grouped illustrations, as compared 
with copper halftones for letterpress, 
are at once evident. Too, many a 
reader who dislikes the glare of coated 
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Old rose and black are effective on 
the cream stock of this cover of the 
type book issued by a distinguished 
Dayton, Ohio, typographic company 





paper will, we’re sure, appreciate the 
fine grade of regular offset stock used. 
The booklet effectively demonstrates 
the recent great advance in type re- 
production by offset. Even the small 
text matter is remarkably sharp and 
uniform. It is probably the most com- 
mendable feature of the item. 
Cuartes AsBapieE, John C. Meyer 
and Son, of Philadelphia.—We’ve just 
seen the program you designed for the 
Fourth Annual Meeting and Tourna- 
ment of the Philadelphia Graphic Arts 
Golf Club (held at Aronimink Golf 
Club, October 18, 1938), and we don’t 
know when we’ve seen a more stim- 
ulating conception. Of course, the idea 
of using pages of different sizes and 
“stepping” them at the right and at 
the bottom is not new; but the way 
you have handled the title—setting it, 
line by line, across the “steps” at the 
bottom—makes the whole thing very 
fresh and unusual. Printing the golfer 
illustration and most of the title in 
white ink on that light green stock 
was a real inspiration, too. The few 
words in black ( Philadelphia Graph- 
ic Arts Golf Club) stand out sharp 
and clear. The white Plastic binding 
is entirely in keeping, and, as an add- 
ed touch, that top cover of celluloid 
adds a smart finish. We don’t know 
whether we’ve made this description 
clear enough so that others can visu- 
alize the job, but anyone who sees 
those three green sheets (the largest 
of which is 8% by 11 inches), and the 
top sheet of celluloid, the whole bound 
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together by white Plastic binding, will appre- 
ciate that he’s looking at a mighty sweet speci- 
‘men of printed craftsmanship and design. 

J. A. CAMPBELL, LimiTED, of Sydney, Aus- 
tralia——Sincere congratulations on the excel- 
lence of the menu for the fiftieth anniversary 
of W. Watson & Sons. Everything combines to 
make it outstanding. As is so generally true 
of the best work, the foundation—paper—is 
right. It is both characterful and high grade. 
The cover, white outside and light tan inside, 
is short of the width of the inner pages, while 
it is wider at the back. With the deckled right- 
hand edge on the front showing a band the 
same color as the stock is on the other, we find 
the part of the white inside banded by buff on 
both left and right. Lettering, “50th Anniver- 
sary,” appears in gold in the vertical center of 
the narrow front and a reverse panel in deep 
red-brown is printed near the bottom of the 
first inside page, the middle band of the closed 
front. Tied with red ribbon matching the re- 
verse panel—which, by the way, is rectangular 
with rounded corners—the effect unopened is 
surely top-notch. Layout and typography in- 
side are interesting and readable. With 6-point 
rather than 12-point rule following “Toasts” 
on page 2, we’re confident this would be better 
because the rule is proportionately too strong. 
The Gillies Gothic in which that word is set, 
being script, is not suited for letterspacing. 
The heading, “Menu,” on page 3 would be 
improved if the cursive initial, “M,” were 
dropped a pica. Visually, it is not in line with 
the other letters, which, by the way, are too 
bold in relation to the initial. Presswork is 
excellent indeed. 

ARTCRAFT Printinc Company, of Elgin, IIli- 
nois.—You speak of exercising great care in 
their handling and that yet the blotters do 
not come up to expectations. Our idea is that 
they’re considerably above average; in fact, 
all except one headed “Habits” have some- 
thing in the way of layout to grip the attention 
and compel interest. Ingenious patterns built 
up of rules and dots printed in the second color 
contribute to form without drawing attention 
from copy in the two “Pep” and “How You 


by Frank McCaffrey 


Use Today” for the Y. M. C. A. Where they 
appear, there is still the effect of white space, 
but it isn’t stark. Indeed, on these our only 
criticism is that when one display line is 
letterspaced, others, at least those near the 
same size, should be comparatively letter- 
spaced. In short, in the one, “Today” should 
have been longer or “Tomorrow,” smaller, in 
order that there would be less variation in 
letterspacing. One should always consider 
what the effect will be on spacing between 
letters and words before going too far with 
squared masses. Finally, there’s a limit to 
the extent to which letterspacing may be 
carried. When the individual letters become 
too definitely entities, it’s time to close up. 
The half-circle ornaments in the “Y” blotter 
“Habits” detract, draw too much attention 
to themselves and do not function in any 
design capacity or in making display more 
effective. Unless ornament does one of those 
two things, or beautifies (and these are not 
works of art), then better leave them out. 
The Inland business card is very good. 
THE FRANKLIN Printinc Company, of 
Louisville, Kentucky.—‘“Franklin Types,” 
your new specimen book, is a dandy. The 
cover of double-thick, light green laid stock, 
with Plastic binding of a somewhat stronger 
green, is fairly good. The green celluloid is 
matched by the second color printed on the 
front, used for part of the combination rule 
panel enclosing the title in the upper right- 
hand corner, the top and right-hand edge of 
the page, incidentally, completing the panel. 
The scattering of the lines below the panel 
—-and, in contrast with it, centered on the 
page side to side—is the only point against 
the page, giving a somewhat scattered effect 
which tends to disturb that important qual- 
ity, unity. If the line, “Compliments of,” and 
the signature following were in the panel 
below “Franklin Types” and the copy, “Book 
Number 18 for Inland Printer,’ (number 
and name of recipient hand-written) subor- 
dinated somewhat, it seems the matter would 
be better organized and the condensation 
through closer grouping would create a more 
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jes a reminder that we are producing 
advertising typography for a selected list of 
clients who appreciate the economies and 
advantages of working with craftsmen well 
equipped in ability and facilities for 
executing the printing mechanics 

of modern merchandising. 

And of course you know I'm always glad 
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Lu cep has brought many uses to the word, Maiden. 

has become an eS as well as a noun, but the under- 
ying meni —— has remained the same. 

newness, freshness, a beginning. 

We road of on oreter giving his maiden speech, or a ship on 
her maiden voyage. 

No one kame when the first public speech was ever made, or 
when the first boat ever built carried its occupants from one place 
to another across the water. 

all p y maiden perf lie centuries of 
tradition and ex 

Lo lyk + ae jing of centuries behind him. 

The new steamship was built with all ct lore and experience 
a Soy gone into shipbuilding for thousands of years. 

t in each attempt there hase has boon been something new, something 
pm. to urgent needs of the present, something ee 
AA o> = Si ic alae have a great lore and experience 
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With progress in their own industry, and all other industries, 
so swift as it is today, each new job oer ceed a maiden aiden 
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ARE YOU TAKING ADVANTAGE OF MONOBLOC TYPE FORMS 


© 198 . ow service co. 


When a blotter has this much appeal, it’s good 


forceful appearance. Inside pages showing va- 
rious type faces in the different sizes could 
scarcely be improved. Handling of the running 
head, “Franklin Types,” is quite original, and 
certainly interesting, effective—really good. 


MEMBER 





FRANK McCAFFREY'S 
TYPOGRAPHICAL AND PRINTING 
INNOVATORS AT THE 
ACME PRESS OP SEATTLE 
124 TERRY AVENUE NORTH 
MAIN 1997 


Decidedly unusual is this folder (6% by 10%) issued by a well known West Coast printer who is also first vice-president of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen. Cover and center spread shown. Colors are pink and gray, on a soft, gray, thread-flecked novelty stock 
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THE THREE CURCLES 
& trome-wier-nensinczoeren NO, 167 


An all-over design, judiciously slanted and printed in light 
tan (reverse plate), makes a rich and satisfying cover job 


Heading red, text black, overprint reverse plate light tan; 
a page (7 by 10) from The Printed Word, house-organ of The 
Von Hoffmann Press, St. Louis, Missouri. Type is more read- 
able, and decidedly unusual, in the original printed form 
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Gar Ouer Fifly Years “The Franklin” has been serving 
the printing needs of its customers with “DEPENDABILITY” as its 
watchword. When you send an order to us, you can depend on good 


416 West 
Main Strect 


typography, fine presswork and the assurance that your work is being 
handled by an expert staff. 


Call JAckson 7281. 








You couldn’t ask for a simpler or more clean-cut blotter than this. Black type, 
red rules, white stock. Company name, however, could stand a little more display 


Set in the beautiful Trafton Script, it 
is printed in black over a pale green 
tint panel exactly in the upper left- 
hand corner of each page. Your type 
equipment, like the brochure, is smart 
and up-to-date. Would that more 
printers realized they can’t do 1938 
model printing with 1910 types! It’s 
being tried every day, though! 

Kocu Rerricerators, North Kan- 
sas City, Missouri—Novel, indeed, is 
that French-folded mailing piece 
advertising florists’ refrigerators. It 
shows original thinking all along the 
line. In the first place, that box-paper 
stock—light lavender with an all-floral 
pattern in white—is an excellent back- 
ground for your heads and display 
panels, which, in the main, are re- 
verse plates printed in dark purple. 
The second color is light green. Both 
colors are lithographed, and the green, 
in places, is shaded off most effec- 
tively over the light lavender stock. 
A large circle has been die-cut in the 
cover, behind which is an excellent 
halftone; this was printed separately 
by letterpress on enamel and then var- 
nished. Several die-cut circles on the 
inside spread, too, add to the richness 
of the job, and enable the product to 
be reproduced in faithful detail. The 
halftones have been tipped on—an 
easy procedure—behind the die-cut 
openings. To top off the unusualness 
of the folder, a very strong solution 
of concentrated perfume was sprayed 
on the sheets as they came off the 
press. In addition, we are told, about 
an ounce of sachet powder was strewn 
in each package of folders! An olfac- 
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tory as well as a visual impression is. 
therefore, made by this printed piece. 
which comes as close to suggesting 
the moist, fresh, coolness of florists’ 
wares as any printed matter we’ve ever 
seen. The job was lithographed by 
the Greiner-Fifield Company, Kansas 
City; the halftones were printed by 
the Vile-Goller Printing Company, 
also of Kansas City. These concerns 
deserve credit for first-class crafts- 
manship. Plenty of credit, too, should 
go to Jerry Novorr, the artist on this 
job, and to Sam Glass, in charge of 
Koch advertising. 

HaANsEN-CarTER Company, Stock- 
ton, California.—Aside from one fault, 
fortunately seldom evident, your spec- 
imens are of top-flight quality, espe- 
cially in their class, cards, letterheads, 
and other small forms. That weak fea- 
ture is a tendency to use rules and 
ornaments to an extent which subor- 
dinates the type which is, or should 
be, dominant. Instances of this are 
two of your cards on which the second 
color is a blue tint. Their effectiveness 
is further weakened by unnatural lay- 
out and overuse of caps, which, re- 
member, are not as readable as lower- 
case. The modern rule for design— 
and a good one—is that form should 
follow function. Many years ago an 
American, Benjamin Sherbow, beat 
the Central Europeans to the gun in 
the matter when he said, “Do not pat 
and squeeze type into some precon- 
ceived idea of form.” According to 
both, type deserves front rank. There 
is, in fact, an older axiom to similar 
effect. It is “Don’t put the cart before 
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ahead with well-planned direct mail 
advertising. The Acorn Press is better 
equipped to do your printing. Skilled 
workmen and modern machinery are 

your assurance of better printing 
at a lower cost. 


Telephone B-1141 Today! 
An Acorn Press representative will gladly 
discuss your printing needs with you. And 
chinauaioes oaett help plan your 
\vertising jf \ 


THE AUBMT PRESS 





The flash of this blotter’s traditional colors—orange and black on bright 
yellow stock—is a virtue, helped along by the strong and timely illustration 
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the horse.” Certainly type pulls tne 
load. “Art for art’s sake” has been 
frowned upon, too, for generations, 
yet we still find people to advocate 
novel pattern in layout rather than 
layout which emphasizes the fea- 
tures of the copy. We have prophets 
and pariahs—also folks with just 
plain horse sense. Place your bets 
on the latter. If you have something 
interesting to tell in print, some- 
thing in type bearing upon it and 
standing out above layout and ding- 
bats will more surely command at- 
tention and invoke interest than the 
cleverest “art for art’s sake” com- 
position. Type and ornament, also 
form, are by far better balanced in 
the cards of Nell Fitzgerald and Ken 
Little’s band than those of your own 
company. On the whole, however, 
as already intimated, the specimens 
rank high and we’re sure you will 
guard against the tendencies men- 
tioned above. 

BuLMAN BrotHers LIMITED, of 
Winnipeg, Canada.—‘“Sales Trails 
in Color and Black and White” is 
at once an example of the finest 
advertising of a printer we have seen 
and a most effective demonstration 
of accomplishment with offset. The 
cover is remarkable. In tones of blue 
it depicts a giant airliner above the 
clouds at night. Highlighting in the 
main does the job of illustrating, 
with the “ship” near the top of the 
9- by 12-inch page and the clouds 
across the bottom, bleeding off in 
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gesting wood grain. Inside, in con- 
nection with interesting layouts and 
color panels, which are unobtrusive 
through use of delicate blue and 
orange tints, large halftone illus- 
trations of different kinds—mono- 
chrome, two-color, and process color 
—are remarkably well rendered on 
heavy, rough, white paper by offset 
printing. Text set in smart modern 
type accompanies each picture, in 
each instance calling attention to 
features of the pictures while im- 
pressing the reader with the facil- 
ities of the Bulman organization. 
Seemingly, these equal the best 
plants of New York, Toronto, Lon- 
don. Again, sincerest congratula- 
tions! Let the good work go on. 
KEYSTONE PrinTING SERVICE, IN- 
CORPORATED, of Waukegan, Illinois. 
—If your reach is long enough you 
can sit back and pat yourselves 
between the shoulder blades on ac- 
count of the production of the book- 
lets, “Stream-Tested” and “Merry 
Christmas,” the latter for a promi- 
nent Chicago concern. The former, 
advertising Rinal fish flies, repre- 
sents particularly fine art, engrav- 
ing, and presswork in colors—with 
composition in keeping. We're es- 
pecially interested in the way you 
reproduced the various “flies” in 
true colors. These, for the benefit 
of other readers, were not made by 
color photography—that is, photo- 
graphing the flies themselves. Being 
so delicate, and so readily affected 
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Light blue and dark blue on white stock are skilfully combined to make 
this a fresh and “eye-stopping” blotter. The design is a helpful factor, too 


what amounts to a two-inch band. 
Against the solid deep blue, and 
immediately above the clouds, but 
considerably below the airliner, the 
name “Bulman Brothers Limited” 
appears in a smart bold face, of re- 
strained size, printed in gold. If the 
name were larger, the entire effect 
would be less effective, strange 
though one might think otherwise. 
It has entirely adequate force yet 
doesn’t detract from the picture. 
The “fine Italian hand” is indicated 
by this. A narrow gold band appears 
along the left, over the backbone 
and slightly over the back, simulat- 
ing the cloth ordinarily over the 
hinge of a case-bound book. More 
of the effect of quality is given by 
the cover wrap, figured tissue sug- 


by the slightest breeze, vibration 
would have made the plates untrue. 
It was necessary, therefore, for an 
artist to paint each fly in color and 
make plates from the drawing. You 
ask about register. Well, it couldn’t 
be closer than on the copy sent us; 
and expert presswork, including reg- 
ister, is the prime requisite in such 
a book. It’s uncalled for to offer sug- 
gestions on such an outstanding job, 
especially points of minor impor- 
tance, yet the work borders so on 
perfection we believe you want to go 
the limit next time you get the order, 
which you very decidedly deserve. 
So, here goes. The title at the top 
of the cover, lettered to simulate sky 
writing or fish line, is in the form 
of an arc. The wonderful picture of 
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Unusual from several angles is this cover (6 by 8%) of the 
house magazine of Abbot Duplicate Book Company Limited, Eng- 
land. Light blue and black, India-tint stock. Sixteen pages, cover 





brochure is dedicated to those 
vhom Springtime means “Play 
Ball”, and whose spirils rise and 
fall with the thrills of the game. 










Cover of eight-page brochure (8% by 11), reprinting the famous 
baseball classic, issued by the Maran Printing Company, of Bal- 
timore. Second color is green on cover, red on text pages. This 
proved to be one of Maran’s most popular mailings; requests 
for extra copies eventually made it necessary to reprint the job 
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the muskie leaping at a fly, and directly be- 
low the title, shows the old tiger also in the 
form of an arc. Would it or wouldn’t it be 
better if the curve of the lettering matched 
that of the fish? While the effect of the type 
matter inside is pleasing, the particular light- 
face sans-serif employed has always seemed 
too weak, especially in the smaller sizes, and 
on coated stock. So, our second suggestion 
is to use a somewhat heavier type, especially 
also since in tone it would balance better 
with the pictures. Similarly, in the second 
booklet, heads overbalance text. Important 
points, we think you'll agree. 

Masonic Home Grapuic Arts Crus, of 
Fort Worth, Texas.—For school-shop work, 
yours rates much above average—indeed it 
compares favorably with that of better-grade 
commercial shops on small forms of similar 
character. Outstanding in typography, lay- 
out, colors, and printing are a leaflet, “And 
It Came to Pass,” and two enclosures—*Lin- 
coln” and “The Father of Our Country”— 
colors of inks and cover papers being par- 
ticularly attractive. Presswork is excellent. 
But there was no reason for setting that leaf- 
let in Old English, especially the text. A good 
roman would not only have made it easier to 
read, but would have kept it more in key 
with the attractive three-color illustration of 
lily and stem along the entire right-hand 
side. A somewhat similar leaflet, “He Is 
Risen,” emphasizes a fault frequently noted 
in the spacing of Old English. Due to the fact 
that this style is very black, also closely knit 
and decorative, it requires close spacing be- 
tween words and lines for the best effects. 
Such close spacing results in a mass that is 
consistent with the “solid” character of the 
individual letters. Conversely, open, light ro- 
man faces require more open spacing. Be- 
tween the “He” and “Is” of the top line there 
is far too much space; the words are like two 
unrelated spots. There is no line unity. There 
is also too much space between words in 
some lines of the subsequent text. If you have 
seen a page from the Gutenberg Bible, or an 
illustration of one, you will recall the tight 
character of the composition. Ranking with 
the better specimens are several issues of the 
school magazine, The Masonic Home Printer. 
Covers are particularly good, that for the 
January issue, featuring a proportionately 
large portrait of Franklin, in green—with 
type in deep brown on light brown stock— 
being, in our opinion, the best. It is impres- 
sive, interesting! Excellent work is indicated 
where colors are applied with linoleum 
blocks over prints in black of key halftone 
plates. These compare favorably with the so- 
called process-color work, widely used before 
simpler and less expensive methods of accom- 
plishing a similar result were developed, one 
of which is based on makeready with the 
single halftone plate used for all colors. The 
blotter of pinkish stock, “Celebrate Printing 
Education Week,” discloses a serious fault. 
As a result of the display lines in light-face 
Garamond Old Style: being printed in or- 
ange, they are not clear and legible with so 
little difference in value between the line and 
the background. The printing would be prac- 
tically unreadable if the type were at all 
small. It is important to have a very definite 
contrast between paper and print. White ink 
on white paper, or black ink on black paper, 
for example, will not show. Therefore, as the 
ink approaches white in the first instance 
and black in the second, clarity suffers pro- 
portionately—an obvious fact. 
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DALE NICHOLS ANNOUNCES AN EXHIBITION OF HIS OIL 
AND WATER COLOR PAINTINGS OF NEBRASKA AND 
ALASKA.e THIS EXHIBITION, SPONSORED BY THE ALL- 


ILLINOIS SOCIETY OF THE FINE ARTS, WILL BE ON 


* 





DISPLAY ON THE THIRD FLOOR, THE NORTH WING 
OF THE HOTEL STEVENS, SOUTH MICHIGAN AND 
EAST BALBO, CHICAGO, UNTIL OCTOBER 25. ¢e YOU 
ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO SEE THE EXHIBIT 


Illustration bright blue, type dark gray, on white stock (6% by 4%): Restrained, charming 


TYPOGRAPHY AND PRINTING 
THAT HAVE. 


CHARACTE 


lh. enclosed four-color process print and 


poem is a specimen of simple design, typo- 
graphy, and presswork. produced by the 
Oshiver Studio Press. We were compli- 
mented when the engraver, who made 
these plates, and the paper mill, that sup- 
plied the paper, insisted on buying enough 
for their own mailing lists,even though our 


name was imprinted on these specimens. 


* In the thirteen years of its existence 
the OshiverStudioPress has quadrupled its 
original size. Equipment and personnel 
have been increased to the point where we 
can accommodate a few more clients. 
Because your name is on our mailing list as 
a discriminating buyer of printing, we are 


sending you, from time to time these keep- 





sakes as examples of our work, with the 
hope that eventually you will become one 


of those few clients. 


* Let us prove to you, on your next order, 
that personal-ownership supervision, plus 
the very latest modern equipment, will 
keep down the cost of fine printing. 





OSHIVER STUDIO PRESS 
802 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
Bell, Walnut 4128 Keystone,Main 6727 


On heavy board (11 by 14), this announcement also served as stiffener for the four-color process 
print which was the feature of the mailing. Type black; second color red; touches of yellow 
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Cape TECHNICAL COLLEGE, of Cape Town, 
South Africa. As usual, the school year 
book, The Craftsman, is interesting. It dem- 
onstrates, on the whole, an excellent type of 
instruction, and also identifies talented and 
earnest students. With the border red, the 
type black, and the illustration light brown 
(yellow tone), the cover is attractive, al- 
though, we believe, you'll agree that the big 
lines (title and date) above the cut are 
crowded too closely and the imprint line at 
the bottom is too small properly to balance 
the top display. As the over-paneled title 
page seems to have been used in previous 
years, we'd suggest a change, so that the type 
can be emphasized rather than the rules, 
which tell nothing. It is the type that does 
that job; it is the object of any printing, so 
it should not be subordinated to rules and 
ornaments, as in this page. Indeed, too ex- 
tensive use of rules as borders, inner panels, 
for underscoring, and the like, is the pre- 
dominant fault in most of the specimens with 
which any fault may be found. While the out- 
standing achievement on the year book was 
accomplished by the pressroom—the color 
presswork, much of it on process engravings, 
being particularly fine—some pages rate 
high typographically. Among these are ad- 
vertisements signed the Musical Instrument 
Company and Nicolls (strikingly modern! ). 
Also the pages “Beauty Spots of the Cape” 
and the very striking one, “Coronation,” 
which demonstrates a particularly fine use 
of the three-dimensional face, Umbra. As an 
occasional type it is decidedly effective. We 
would be lacking a sense of justice if we 
closed this item without mentioning the 
readable character of text pages, which all 
too often go unsung. A readable size and 
style of type, exceptionally well set is de- 
cidedly pleasing to the eye. 

ScHOOL oF PrintTING, COLLEGE OF ARTS 
AND Crarts, of Birmingham, England.— 
Number Two of The Torch, a journal pro- 
duced by students of your school under the 
direction of Leonard Jay, is an ambitious 
undertaking for students, but to say that 
they are entitled to a great amount of credit 
for the character of work done is making a 
very mild statement. The work is excellent 
to the highest degree. Everything about the 
book savors of quality, dignity, artistic en- 
deavor. We are confident those students who 
took part in the production of this book have 
not only derived a great amount of pleasure 
out of the work, but, what is more important, 
have gained a far greater appreciation of 
true art in printing and all it involves. This 
book, produced by students of the School of 
Printing under the direction of the head of 
the school, is 9 by 13 inches in size, and a 
good inch and a quarter thick, bound in 
cloth-covered boards. The contents provide 
considerable material for careful study, the 
text pages on good uncoated paper contain- 
ing addresses and a wide range of other 
material, and the specimen pages, many of 
them on heavy coated paper, showing a great 
variety of work such as typographic design, 
presswork in monotone and in colors, wood 
engraving, design, monotype and linotype 
composition in both text pages and intricate 
composition. We can’t find anything that 
would lead us to offer even the suggestion of 
criticism. On the contrary, we’ve had a lot of 
pleasure in examining this book, and it’s an 
additional pleasure to extend our most sin- 
cere congratulations on the high quality of 
craftsmanship in evidence throughout. 
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ALLAN D. PARSONS, Advertising 


646 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


LET'S DANG ne nnec 


Better business! Let’s get into the swing of things! Let’s take advantage of the Big Buy- 
ing Surge! Let’s advertise—and advertise—and advertise! A barrage of well printed ad- 
vertising, sent to your best prospects and customers, will bring yofgmore business than 
you’ve had in a long time! Your merchandise—plus our paper ink, and presses— 


THE MIAMI VALLEY PUBLISPIING CO. 


OSBOR 








PHONE 83 











AN MONOTYPE! 


HE popular Onyx face is now available in Mono 
type, sizes 24 to 72 point, caps and lower case, 
and 84 point, caps only. Since it is no longer neces- 














sary to plate the Onyx series, you can use it directly 


THE J. W. FORD C0. 


108 West Central Parkway, Cincinnati 


9 
eee 
Your printing orders from the smallest to the largest entrusted to the 
Frye Printing Company receive our close personal attention. Here your 
printing is something more than an order or a bookkeeping transaction; 
it is an opportunity for us to do our best to give you the most for your 
money. Our craf! are rep dly iving national gnition for 
their ability. You, too, may have this type of printing—it costs no more 
FRYE PRINTING COMPANY 
624 EAST CAPITOL AVE. TELEPHONE MAIN 203 


More blotters from recent mailings: “Proud Momma” is spotlighted in a bright red circle; the 
type is black, the stock white. The Miami Valley blotter is a spirited adaptation of a blotter 
design offered for the use of printers in The Inland Printer some months ago. This is a com- 
mendable version. The J. W. Ford Company gives Onyx a strong introduction and the benefit 
of the admirable typographic craftsmanship that is a characteristic of this concern. Frye, whose 
blotters are persistent and unfailingly attractive, here makes use of the slanting line that is 
always an effective change from the customary verticality of type. Star and rules are orange, 
type is brown, blotter stock is salmon color. Blotters certainly do deserve this careful planning 


for printing and the making of mats, This, of course, 
saves you the expense of engravings and electrotypes. 
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To the Great Printer who prints in all the cotors of 
the rainbow and whose tyPE FACES are stars and clouds, 


autumn leaves and sunbeams, snow flakes and flowers, 


this is my praver: 


HAT | may sev UP ry life to the MEASURE Of a man; 7 That 1 

may have the courage, win or lose, to follow the rues of 

the game; 4 That 1 may point my life toward the things that 
count; ¢ That 1 may Lock uP within my heart idle tales, gossip, and 
words that hurt; 7 That | may Make READY for the opportunities to 
serve that come my way; 4 That I may REGISTER in my memory 
the splendor of sunsets, the glow of friendships, the thrill of great 
music, and the mental lift of inspiring thoughts; 4 That I may 
pREss forward in the spirit of adventure toward new horizons of 
achievement; 4 That 1 may work AND TURN Out worthy accom- 
plishments; 4 That the impressions | make on the white pages of 
time may encourage, cheer, and inspire all those who cross my 
path; 7 That I may winv together in my own life all those positive 
qualities that make for happy, creative, triumphant living; 7 And 

finally, O Master or Printers, help me avoid the disgrace of 
making vi of my life and guide me safely around 


the yawning mouth of the HELL BOX. 


Y 


WRITTEN BY WILFERD A. PETERSON 
AND COPYRIGHTED, 1938, BY THE JAQUA COMPANY 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 


This entry in THe INLAND Printer’s typographic contest, submitted by Richard 
J. Hoffman, of Los Angeles, tied for first place with the entry of Joseph Thur- 
inger, Lakewood, Ohio (reproduced in these pages last month). On the original 
specimen, Mr. Hoffman’s second color was light gray; a quarter-inch gray 
deckle at the bottom of the sheet added an effective touch of color to the page . 





JOSEPH THURINGER 


RICHARD J. HOFFMAN 


ORTON T. CAMPBELL 


ALGOT RINGSTROM 


THESE ARE THE CONTEST WINNERS 


They take highest points in The Inland Printer’s competition for best setting of motto copy. 


Read what they and the judges say about the winning specimens. Judges’ points listed below. 


ROM ALL POINTS of the compass 
he the entries—from pro- 

fessional typographers, student 
printers, amateurs. And, as usual, af- 
ter the judges’ votes had all been 
counted, only a very few of the many 
contestants received accolades and 
awards; the rest had to content them- 


The Marchbanks Press, of New York 
City. He has entered many contests. 

To these gentlemen, and to all others 
who entered the competition (which 
was first announced in this magazine 
last August), THE INLAND 


The “technical detail” to which Mr. 
Thuringer modestly refers is, of 
course, craftsmanship of a high order. 
This is not the first time this typogra- 
pher has demonstrated his abilities, for 





PRINTER extends thanks | 


JUDGES 
Contestant 
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and congratulations; here 





24|10|10| 6; {10|10| | 6| | 6| |58|Joseph Thuringer 
3{10| 8) | 6) 7; | 5{10|58|Richard J. Hoffman 
| | 6] 5] {10 | 8|53| Orton T. Campbell 
7| 1 Miki |39| Algot Ringstrom 





was a difficult assignment, 
a tough problem to solve. 


selves with the knowledge that they 
had made sincere, if unsuccessful, tries. 














Leading the field were the entries of 
the four gentlemen pictured above. 
How the judges rated their efforts (and 
the efforts of all other contestants who 
scored one point or more) is shown in 
the tabulation at the right. Tieing for 
first place (fifty-eight points each) 
were the entries of Joseph Thuringer, 
Lakewood, Ohio, who for the last four 
years has been employed as layout 
man and typographer at Bohme & 
Blinkmann, Incorporated, Cleveland; 
and Richard Hoffman, manager of The 
College Press, Los Angeles City Col- 
lege, since 1934. Mr. Hoffman’s entry 
is reproduced on the opposite page; 
Mr. Thuringer’s appeared in last 
month’s issue. To each of these tieing 
contestants goes a check for $25. 

Winner of second prize ($15) was 
Orton “Tex” Campbell, a native of 
Waco, Texas, who received an appoint- 
ment to the Government Printing Of- 
fice Apprentice School, in Washing- 
ton, in 1935, and has been employed 
there since that time. Third-prize win- 
ner ($10) was Algot Ringstrom, press- 
room and composing-room foreman at 


The contest copy with a 


|38| Francis H. Krieg 





its numerous emphasized 


| 9|33\|J. F. Tucker 





words and single, much- 


|29|H. W. Armstrong 








|22| Emil Georg Sahlin 





divided sentence, was a 


|19| Leo A. Maier 





challenge indeed, and it 


6|17|George F. Wamser 








|D. Linden 





proved to be a stumbling 


5| William N. Bryan 





block for many. Mr. Thur- 





3| Roy W. Gauvain 





inger, who met this prob- 


3| Richard J. Hoffman 








3| Emil Georg Sahlin 





lem, as did many other 


Francis H. Krieg 








contestants, by “running 


Ben Wiley dag @ 





Eino E. Wigren 





in” the matter, confesses 





William Asp 








that the short paragraphs 








Edward J. Bush 





discouraged him at first, 


| James Somerville 





| Ben Wiley 





but that, upon studying the 


|W. G. Colvin 





copy carefully, he was 


Ira Grayson 








Harvey Olson 





“reminded of the Lord’s 





James Somerville 





Prayer, which was not 





8\ Carl F. Trouth 





printed in such a chopped- 


| 7\C. W. Birnie 








7| 7\Ben Wiley 





up arrangement in the Bi- 


5|John F. Bethune 





ble.” And he continues: 

















| 5|J. F. Tucker 
| 4| John H. Clarke 





“Thinking of the Bible and 





Richard J. Hoffman _ 








the subject matter of the 


4|W. R. Winter 





contest brought to mind a 


3|E. Rogers Ford 








page of the Gutenberg Bi- 


2| Philip T. Boundford _ 








ble. Once that idea had 


2| Le Vasseur Typo. Serv. 




















2| Morris Reiss 





come to me, the rest was 


| 

| 

| ae 
| 3|Richard E. Giebel 

| 

| 

| 

| 


2|Ben Wiley 





just straight-forward tech- 


| 1|George M. Olson 





nical detail.” 





| 1| James Somerville 
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he has placed ranking entries in other 
contests, and has been producing con- 
sistently excellent work for Bohme & 
Blinkmann. Since coming to this coun- 
try from Germany ten years ago, ne 
has steadily forged ahead. (For exam- 
ples of his unique type pictures and 
ornaments and a report on his experi- 
ence, see THE INLAND PRINTER for 
September, 1937.) 

Commenting on Mr. Thuringer’s en- 
try, judge B writes: “This is a beauti- 
ful adaptation of classic prayer-book 
style. The tone harmony, proportions, 
and color treatment please me very 
much. It’s the kind of a page that, for 
its purpose, grows on one, and I think 
it’s a masterpiece.” And judge F ob- 
serves: “Number 24 deserves first con- 
sideration because of its clear layout, 
appropriate selection of type and 
stock, and the interesting spots at- 
tained by printing the cap letters of the 
printing terms in red. The whole treat- 
ment, of course, has a decided affinity 
with a celestial page.” 

Turning to Richard Hoffman’s en- 
try, which received as many votes as 
Mr. Thuringer’s, we find a charming 
simplicity and restraint. The tone of 
the original, with its second color of 
light gray, is delicately rich. Of his ap- 
proach to the problem, Mr. Hoffman 
says: ““Today’s typographic trend is 
toward simplicity. Therefore, no mat- 
ter how great ithe temptation to ‘shoot 
the works’ in intricate borders, to use 
any of several ‘tricky’ type faces that 
we have available, or to indulge in ty- 
pographic acrobatics—and no one 
loves to do so more than I—restraint 
was used to create a design in keeping 
with the subject matter.” 

Analyzing the problem further, Mr. 
Hoffman decided that “the amount of 
copy makes imperative the following: 
Legibility, therefore the choice of a 
simple type; dignity, thus a conserva- 
tive design; simplicity, because an in- 
tricate border design or type display 
would have rendered difficult the read- 
ing of the copy.” 

How well Mr. Hoffman succeeded 
with his intention is indicated by the 
comment of judge B: “Number 38 is 
beautifully done, to my way of think- 
ing, and reveals unusual typographic 
skill. I like the proportions, tone har- 
mony, and masterful employment of 
type and ornament.” And judge D ob- 
serves: “Best in the rare quality of re- 
straint. Has considerable of the 
‘intimate charm’ that marks fine book 
design. Has least ‘job-shop’ atmos- 
phere.” Judge C, on the other hand, 
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while giving this entry three points, 
stated that it was “pleasing, but per- 
haps a bit ‘too dainty.’ It lacks the kick 
and attractiveness of some of the other 
current entries.” 

Judge K, commenting on the entries 
in general, and on Mr. Hoffman’s work 
in particular, observed that “in mak- 
ing my selections I was led by the gen- 
eral principle that the typographical 
treatment should convey the spirit of 
the copy. This particular piece was in- 
tended to be a prayer. A prayer should 
be offered in simplicity, sincerity, and 
honesty. Therefore, to my mind, the 
typography of such copy should em- 
body these qualities. Less attempt at 
strain for the unusual is what I believe 
is required in copy of this nature. In 
choosing Number 38, I wished the 
heading had been handled in a differ- 
ent manner. However, it possesses such 
general merit that it has to be placed 
among the leaders.” 

Mr. Hoffman, who has contributed 
ranking entries to not a few similar 
competitions, and whose work has 
been reproduced from time to time in 
THE INLAND PRINTER, is manager of 
The College Press, Los Angeles City 
College, and a member of I. T. U. No. 








174. He was graduated from Los An- 
geles City College in 1932; his print- 
ing apprenticeship was completed at 
The Sterling Press, of that city. 

He reports, parenthetically, that 
“the occasion of the last contest award 
came simultaneously with the birth of 
my first daughter, Judith. Now, shortly 
after Susan has arrived, comes notice 
of the second award. What is this!” 

The majority of entries were in two 
colors, many of the contestants using 
colored stock to secure a three-color 
effect. It is interesting, therefore, to 
note that the entry receiving the sec- 
ond-highest number of points was in 
black only, on white stock. This was 
Orton Campbell’s design (Number 
52). According to judge D, it has the 
“best border in the contest.” Judge G, 
who gave it ten points, says it is “very 
dignified and well balanced.” Six 
points were assigned to it by judge I 
because “it takes its place as an exam- 
ple of what we might call traditional 
handling of that good old standby, 
the famous Caslon.” 

Mr. Campbell gives the following 
reasons for tackling the problem as he 
did: “I attempted to portray this very 
worthy passage in an appropriately 








@ Here is the man who wrote “A Printer’s 
Prayer,” which served as copy in the con- 
test described in the accompanying article. 
As house-magazine editor for the Jaqua 
Company, Mr. Peterson originally wrote 
the “Prayer” for a paper house which 
Jaqua has been serving for twelve years. 
He says he got a big kick out of seeing his 
copy set up in nearly a hundred different 
typographic conceptions. 

Since joining the Jaqua concern in 1928, 
Mr. Peterson has probably written over two 
million words of house-organ copy, or the 
approximate equivalent of ten standard 








House-organ 
Editor Finds 
Inspiration 
in Contest 


WILFERD A. 
PETERSON 


The Jaq a pany 
Grand Rapids 
Michigan 





novels. “These words,” he says, “have been 
pounded out by the hunt-and-pick system 
on my old Corona, which has been with me 
on trips up mountains, aboard ships, on 
trains, and even up in planes.” 

Mr. Peterson has plenty of experience 
behind him. After selling books from door 
to door, peddling vacuum cleaners, report- 
ing for a newspaper, and serving as adver- 
tising manager for a manufacturing con- 
cern, he finally wound up at the kind of 
job he’d always dreamed about—“writing 
inspirational copy for a flock of house mag- 
azines.” He says it’s a grand job. 
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flowers, THIS 18 MY PRAYER: 








PRINTER’S PRAYER 


éy WILFERD A, PETERSON 


To the GREAT PRINTER who prints in all the 
coors of the rainbow and whose typ FACES are stars 
and clouds, autumn leaves and sunbeams, snowflakes and 


Tras J may set up my life to the measure of a man; that I 
may have the courage, win or lose, to follow the nures of the 
game; that I may point my life toward the things that count; 
that I may Lock uP within my heart idle tales, gossip, and 
| words that hurt; that ] may MAKE READY for the opportunities 
| so serve thatcome my way; that I may REGISTER in my memory 
the splendor of sunsets, the glow of friendships, the thrill of 
great music, and the mental lift of inspiring thoughts; that I 
may press forward in the spirit of adventure toward new 
horizons of achievement; that ] may WORK AND TURN out worthy 
accomplishments; that the impressions I make on the white 
pages of time may encourage, cheer, and inspire all those who 
cross my path; that I may wino together in my own life all those 
positive qualities that make for happy, creative, triumphant 
living; and finally, O Master of Printers, help me avoid the 
disgrace of making Pi of my life and guide me safely 
around the yawning mouth of the HELL BOX. 


that hurt; 


way; 




















A Printer’s Prayer 


Ry Wilferd A. Peterson 


TO THE GREAT PRINTER WHO PRINTS IN ALL THE COLORS OF THE 
RAINBOW AND WHOSE TYPE FACES ARE STARS AND CLOUDS, AUTUMN 
LEAVES. AND SUNBEAMS, SNOWFLAKES AND FLOWERS, THIS IS MY PRAYER: 
That I may SET UP my life to the That I may PRESS forward in the 
MEASURE of a man; fe dnewhori 
That I may have the courage, win or 
lose,to follow the RULES ofthe game; That I may WORK AND TURN 
That I may POINT my life toward %t worthy accomplishments; 

the things that count; 
That I may LOCK UP within my 0” the white pages of time may en~ 
heart idle tales, gossip, and words Courage, cheer, and inspire all those 





spiritofad 
of achievement ; 


That the IMPRESSIONS I make 


who cross my path; 


That I may MAKE READY forthe That I may BIND together in my 
opportunities to serve that come my own life all those positive qualities 


that make for happy, creative, tri- 


Copyrighted 1938, The agua Co., Grand Rapids, Michizen 


























That Imay REGISTER in my mem- 
ory the splendor of sunsets, the glow 
of friendships, the thrill of great 
music,and the mental lift ofinspiring 
thoughts; 


umphant living; 

And finally,O Master of Printers, help 
me avoid the disgrace of making Pl of 
my life and guide me safely aroundth 


Y 
yawning mouth of the HELL BOX. 
‘ 





Copyrighted 1958, The Jaqua Co.,Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Left: Second-prize entry, by Orton T. Campbell, who is employed at the Government Printing Office Apprentice School, Washington, D. C. 
This specimen is black on white stock; no second color. Right: Third-prize entry by Algot Ringstrom, foreman of The Marchbanks Press, 
New York City. Mr. Ringstrom’s second color is gray—an all-over tint (rubber plate) on which scroll design and book pages stand out in white 


simple, refined manner. My idea was 
that force would be gained by means 
of simplicity, which in turn would al- 
low the reader better to judge the copy 
on its own merits. (As a matter of fact, 
the design is so simple that I have not 
yet quite recovered from the surprise 
of having won an award! ) 

“Having been studying the proper 
combination of ornaments, rules, type, 
and paper in the Government Printing 
Office Apprentice School, I thought 
that this would be an opportune time 
to put those principles into practice. 
And, of course, every would-be print- 
er’s incentive is to have his or her de- 
sign brought to light in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, the acme of trade journals 
and a necessary requisite of an enlight- 
ened view on contemporary trends in 
the graphic arts.” 

While these are flattering words, we 
feel they are sincerely meant, for we 
are constantly running across printers, 
now high in their profession, who re- 
call with pride their typographic vic- 
tories in INLAND PRINTER contests of 
an earlier day. The value of compar- 
ing one’s own approach to a problem 
with that of another’s is obvious. 


Mr. Campbell, who has been at the 
Government Printing Office Appren- 
tice School since 1935, was born in 
Waco, Texas, in 1917. His first experi- 
ence in the trade was under his father’s 
able guidance in the latter’s plant, the 
Campbell Printing Company, Waco, 
at the age of fourteen. Later he worked 
for a short interval in his uncle’s office, 
Reynolds’ Printery, also in Waco. 

In addition to his work at the ap- 
prentice school, Mr. Campbell is tak- 
ing the I. T. U. lessons in printing and 
is also attending night-school classes 
in subjects relative to printing. “I in- 
tend to continue in those studies that 
are useful in the printing trade,” he 
says, “because my desire since child- 
hood has been to become a successful 
printing craftsman.” 

The third-prize winner, Algot Ring- 
strom, foreman of The Marchbanks 
Press, New York City, should be well 
known to readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Mr. Ringstrom’s entries in 
previous contests usually have re- 
ceived high rankings; last year, just 
about this time, he won second award 
in the letterhead contest sponsored by 
this journal. (See issue of November, 


1937.) He was born and served his ap- 
prenticeship in Sweden, later studying 
on the Continent. In 1927 he came to 
America to work for the Axel Edward 
Sahlin Typographical Service, Buf- 
falo. A year later he joined the March- 
banks company. 

Commenting on his entry, Mr. Ring- 
strom says: “As there was no advertis- 
ing value involved, the creation of the 
design could be approached from a 
purely typographic viewpoint. It 


seemed to me that the character of the 


copy did not suit itself to modern de- 
sign, yet it should express the spirit of 
today. It should be dignified, strong, 
and simple; it should have beauty 
without prettiness. Bodoni was chosen 
because it is a classical type face that 
has refinement and beauty which helps 
to give the design a fastidious and 
formal atmosphere.” 

As an interesting example of how 
the viewpoints of even the best of 
judges will differ, observe the com- 
ments of judges F and C on Mr. Ring- 
strom’s entry. Said judge F: “The 
treatment of the type matter is com- 
mendable because of its clearness. 
However, it shows one shortcoming, 
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Printer’s Prayer 


BV. WTP RRR A PRTERSE ON 


‘FO FE Gatat PeptTER WO Pause 

1% ALS THE CORDS Or THE RAINDOW AND WHOSE TURE sacks nar 
STARS AND CLOUDS, AUTUION LEAVES ANT 
SUNREAMS, THOUFL ARES AND FLOWERS. Tite 18 ty PRATER 
‘That I may set ap wny life to the wearure of a man; That 1 may have 
the courage, win ot lose, to follow the rafes of the game; That I may 
pein: mg like vowsrd the things that count; That 1 may fect up with- 
in my heart idle sales, gossip, aud words that hurt; That 1 may mate 
ready for dhe opportunities te serve that come my way; That I may 
register in mty memory the splendor of sunsew, she glow of friend- 
ships, the thrill of great music, and the mental life of inspiring 
thoughrs; That I may prese forward in the spitit of adventure to 
ward new hotigens of echievenent; That T may work and tern out 
worthy accomplishments; That the snprestions T make on the white 
pages of time may encourage, cheer, and inspire all those whe cross my 
path; That 1 may bind wgether in my own life all chase positive 
qualities that make for happy, cfeative, triumphant living; And 6- 
nally, O Master of Printers, belp me avoid the disgrace of ntaking pi 
‘ot my lite and guide me safely around the yawning mouth of the 
hell box, 


A PRINTERS 





To 






aaa aeliclane stearate dua 


PRAYER 


By Witresp A. Peterson 


the Great Printer who PRINTS on all the COLORS of the rainbow 
and whose TYPE FACES are stars and clouds, autunar beaves and 
sunbeams, snore flakes ond flowers, this is my prayer. 


HAT | may SET UP my hfe to the MEASURE of a man 
That | may have the courage, win or lose, to follow the 
RULE he game; That | may POINT my fife toward 
the things that count, That I may LOCK UP within my 


words that hurt, That { may MAKE 
to serve that come my way; That I 
! ory the splendor of sunsets, the glow of 
ps, the thrill of great music. and the mental lift of inspiring 
tho sali That | may Pr ESS forward in the spirit of adventure 
toward new horizons of achievement; That [ may WORK AND 
TURN out worthy accomplishments; That the IMPRESSIONS J 










make on the white pages of time may encourage, cheer and inspire 
ail those whe cross my path, That 1 may BIND together in my 
own life all those positive qualities that make for happy, creative, 


triumphant Ilving; And finally, O Master of Printers, help me avoid 
the disgrace of making P! of my hfe and guide me safely around 
the yawning month of the HELL BOX 


<0. omtne Maro mee 
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namely, the illustration is decidedly 
weak.” Judge C, on the other hand, had 
this to say: “The colors, decorative 
treatment, and general arrangement of 
Number 1 are quite pleasing. I do 
think the type face seems a bit weak.” 

Speaking of the contest as a whole, 
judge A observes: “The best-looking 
specimens are straightforward, clean, 
clear representations of the text, with- 
out stunts or tricks. In English class, 
we used to have it impressed on us 
that a good composition should have 


Top, left: J. F. Tucker, New 
Philadelphia, Ohio (in sixth 
place); dark gray, light green 
initial “A,” on soft buff stock 


Ka 


Middle, leit: Francis Krieg, 
Indianapolis (in fifth place); 
type black; head, initial, and 
bottom border in green; stock 
white. This received only one 
point less than the prize-win- 
ning entry of Algot Ringstrom 


eos 
Bottom, left: H. W. Armstrong, Ge 
Lancaster, Pennsylvania, has Sj seca 
been a consistent high-ranking & SY 


contestant. This entry (in sev- 
enth place) is in black, with 
outside rules and ornamental 
spots in orange, on buff stock 


Right: This piece of work, not 
entered in the contest, was en- 
tirely hand lettered by R. J. 
Bucholz, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. 
Bucholz planned to send in a 
typographic entry, but was de- 


fun. It’s red, blue, and black 





unity, coherence, and emphasis. The 
same thing applies to type composi- 
tion. The best arrangements have har- 
mony, balance, and accent.” 

By examining the tabulations on 
page 55, it will be seen that several of 
the contestants scored points on more 
than one entry. Thus J. F. Tucker, 
of New Philadelphia, Ohio, who was 
’way out in front in last year’s letter- 
head contest, split thirty-eight points 
between two entries. Ben Wiley, of 
Springfield, Illinois, another faithful 
and generally successful contestant, 
scored a total of thirty-one points, but 
on four different entries. Each entry, 
of course, had to stand on its own 
merits and win its own points. 

Entries were identified to judges by 
number only; names of entrants, there- 
fore, could not have been of any pos- 
sible influence. THE INLAND PRINTER 
believes that this method of judging 
contests—by means of a reasonably 
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large number of judges, representing 
a variety of viewpoints—is an emi- 
nently fair one. 

Judges for this contest were the fol- 
lowing typographic experts (listed al- 
phabetically, and not according to the 
order in which they served as judges 
in the contest) : 

V. Winfield Challenger, director of 
printing, N. W. Ayer and Son, Incor- 
porated, Philadelphia; Oswald Coop- 
er, Bertsch & Cooper, Chicago; Harry 
L. Gage, vice-president, Mergenthaler 
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Linotype Company, Brooklyn, New 
York; Sol. Hess, associate art director, 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, 
Philadelphia; Haywood H. Hunt, edi- 
tor, Share Your Knowledge Review, 
San Francisco; William A. Kittredge, 
The Lakeside Press, Chicago; Eric 
Leipprand, president, the Bauer Type 
Foundry, Incorporated, New York 
City; Douglas C. McMurtrie, director 
of typography, Ludlow Typograph 
Company,Chicago; Arthur S. Overbay, 
the Typograph Service Company, In- 
corporated, Indianapolis; B. Walter 
Radcliffe, advertising manager, Inter- 
type Corporation, of Brooklyn, New 
York; and Oliver Watson, Brigdens, 
Limited, Toronto, Canada. 

To all who entered the contest, win 
or lose, THE INLAND PRINTER extends 
a cordial invitation to try again the 
next time. We appreciate your work! 
We hope you gained new experience 
that repaid your efforts. 


THE INLAND PRINTER for December, 1938 












BREWVITIES 


Stray gleams of fact for the craftsman and student; nuggets of information 


collected from various sources and presented here for your edification and diversion > 


New Four-color Process 


e After printing two hundred million pages 
of its new four-color illustrations during the 
past twenty-two months, The Saturday Eve- 
ning Post recently devoted two pages to make 
the first announcement to the public of its 
new mechanical development of printing 
four-color reproductions and instant drying 
in one continuous operation on both sides of 
the paper. New presses weighing 400,000 
pounds each are being installed in the Curtis 
Publishing Company’s plant at Philadelphia. 

Other developments along original lines 
standing to the credit of Curtis are the 
double two-color halftone perfector, the 
McKee sheet-fed press for “wet printing” of 
four colors on one side, the multi-color proc- 
ess for printing four colors on one side and 
two colors on the reverse of a web, folding 
and gathering machines for spreading color 
pages through the magazines, process of us- 
ing black letterpress ink dried by heat, and 
the now well known and widely used process 
of spraying to prevent offset. 


Printing in South America 


e@ While the United States is observing the 
tercentenary of the establishment of the first 
printing press in the colonies by Stephen 
Daye in 1638, evidence comes from South 
America indicating that as early as 1612 a 
printing press was operated at Juli Pueblo, a 
Spanish mission station 12,000 feet above sea 
level in the Peruvian Andes mountains. The 
statement seems to be borne out by an im- 
print in a 350-page book, still in existence in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, and in the 
British Museum. 


New Calendar Idea 


@ The Country Women’s Association of New 
South Wales is distributing a calendar dedi- 
cated to trees. The first sheet bears a dedica- 
tion to tree lovers. On each of the twelve 
sheets is a fine tree picture beautifully 
printed in sepia, each scene being by Austra- 
lian artists and photographers on local sub- 
jects, and each being accompanied by verse 
by Australian poets. Besides aiming at edu- 
cating the public to a love of trees, the wom- 
an’s association is also working toward ameli- 
oration of conditions causing soil erosion. 


American Autograph Hunter 


® Cecil Hunt’s new book, “There’s Fun in 
Fleet Street,” relates that Rudyard Kipling, 
like many famous authors, was constantly be- 
ing begged for his autograph. An American 
wrote him that he understood that Kipling 
received half-a-crown a word. Accordingly, 


he enclosed five shillings and his autograph 
album. Kipling returned the album, not with 
the coveted name, however, but with the 
polite words, “Thank you.” 


Uniformed Newspaper-dealers 


e The social-service police of Hungary are 
reported to have ordered all magazine and 
newspaper distributers to wear a special uni- 
form and to hold a permit, otherwise they 
will be classified as peddlers. This order was 
accompanied by the declaration that ped- 
dlers and beggars were overrunning Bucha- 
rest and that too many robberies and acts 
of violence were being committed by persons 
under the guise of newspaper dealers. The 
police hope to establish better order. 
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Officers and members, none of whom is now living, 
of the first organization of Indianapolis Typothetae 


Air Conditioning for Health 


@ While the advantages of air conditioning 
frequently have been stressed from a produc- 
tion standpoint, the health angle has received 
less attention. The beneficial effects of main- 
taining a low-humidity condition are touched 
upon in a report given by Dr. Albert G. 
Young, medical director of Corey Hill Hos- 
pital, Brookline, Massachusetts, claimed to 
be the country’s first completely air-condi- 
tioned hospital. Extensive tests of the effects 
of air conditioning have been made. 
According to Doctor Young’s observations, 
25 to 35 per cent relative humidity is the 
ideal for most individuals. “In going below 
this,” he says, “there is no detrimental effect, 
but we do not know of any value attained by 
a lower humidity. When we go above 
35 per cent relative humidity, we do 
know that it places a greater load on 
the heart and circulation, as well as 
on the respiration. To the normal indi- 
vidual this is hardly noticeable until 
the humidity reaches 65 per cent or 
more, but the patient who is suffering 
from a circulatory disease will show a 
decided change by the time the hu- 
midity has reached 45 per cent, and 
will also react adversely to increase in 
temperature above 80° F.” 


Hosts to U. T. A. 


e During the recent fifty-second an- 
nual convention of the United Ty- 
pothetae of America, at Indianapolis 
—the first international convention of 
master printers to be held in that city 
—interest was centered on the con- 
vention hosts: the Indiana State Ty- 
pothetae and the organization known 
as the Typothetae of Indianapolis. 

The latter group was organized in 
1890, three years after the organiza- 
tion of the United Typothetae of 
America. At the end of the first year 
the organization had fifteen members, 
all of whom are now dead. The half- 
tone at the left, showing officers and 
members of that first group, was made 
from the original group photograph 
which hangs in the headquarters of 
the Indianapolis Typothetae office. 

The state-wide organization, the 
Indiana State Typothetae, was organ- 
ized in 1933 to help codrdinate edu- 
cational activities and code activities 
under the National Recovery Act. The 
organization survived the collapse of 
the N. R. A., and is today a going 
association with 110 members, active 
or associate, throughout Indiana and 
southeastern Michigan. 
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COMMON SENSE IS 








INDEXING NEED 


PART II 
By Edward N. Teall 


EVERAL correspondents have in- 

quired, in recent letters to me, 
about various phases of indexing a 
book. They want to know about type, 
manner of entry, capitalization, and 
so on. Instead of building up to a 
conclusion, let me be unconventional 
and present the principal conclusion 
first, because it will help in solving 
each problem as it comes up. The con- 
clusion is: Author and printer will 
fare better if they listen even more 
attentively to the voice of common 
sense than to the dictates of rules of 
editorial style. 

There is much to be gained by study- 
ing samples in books. See how one 
publisher handles it, and how an- 
other publisher’s style differs from 
the first one’s. When you come upon 
an index that shows plainly it has been 
made with style-consciousness, ana- 
lyze it and make notes, either mental 
or on paper, of the principal points 
and their treatment. Be careful not to 
be too strongly influenced by some 
single entry in an index that after all 
may have been made, as so many in- 
dexes are, fumblingly and at haphaz- 
ard. And be most careful to separate 
the different styles encountered; not 
to take one as a guide on some one 
point of difficulty, and another on 
some other of the problems, but to 
consider each style as a unit. All of 
which boils down to a simple admoni- 
tion: study the styles intelligently. 

In an article back in the November, 
1934, issue of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
I used a sentence that now, in review- 
ing the subject, seems to me to ring 
the bell: “The easier a reference book 
is to use, the more use it will get,” and 
the more good it will do. And the 
index is a most important factor in 
making reference easy and helpful; a 
vital, even an indispensable factor. If 
such a book were to be published 
without an index, each reader who 
wanted to make frequent use of it and 
desired to trace subject-references 
through the text would have to make 
notes for his own guidance—which, 
in effect, would be nothing but the in- 
dex which the publisher, in all con- 
science, should have provided in per- 
manent form, incorporated in the 
printed volume. 

That 1934 article presented some 
facts that should now be re-presented, 
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so I proceed, without apology, to re- 
view myself, for the benefit of those 
who do not possess the rich treasure 
of an INLAND PRINTER file running 
back through the fertile years. First, 
the mechanical operation of making 
copy for the printer. An index is best 
made on cards, because you can enter 
each item as it turns up and shuffle 
the cards into alphabetical order, 
bringing together all entries on each 
topic, and clearing the way for cross- 
reference. Worth quoting is this, from 
that four-year-old article (like good 
liquor, good counsel should but ripen 
with the passage of time) : 

It is better to make too many cards than 
to try to economize. A superfluous card can 
be thrown out with little loss. An omission, 
however, may cause serious defect in the 


final product; you might catch it later, or 
you might not. Better be safe than sorry. 


The Yale University Press “Hand- 
book of Style,” which was under con- 
sideration, gave some extremely val- 
uable pointers. It noted the fact that a 
full index will contain main heads, 
with a varying number of subheads. 
It advised putting on each card the 
main head, then the subhead. Then all 
you have to do when you bring the 
cards together to make copy for the 
printer is to cross off the main head. 
It is easily seen that this method saves 
time and work, as compared with the 
alternative possibility of shuffling the 
deck for the main head each time a 
sub-entry turns up. First, the rough 
work; then, the kickful operation of 
pulling the whole thing together, to 
get it into workable shape. 

That Yale book was rich in prac- 
tical suggestion for authors. Many 
authors do not even know enough 
about printing to realize that there is 
not the slightest use in making an in- 
dex from the copy; that is, with refer- 
ence to copy pagination. Page 79 of 
your copy may be only page 67 in the 
book. Your work would be an utter 
waste of time and energy, to say 
nothing of paper and ink or typewriter 
ribbon. It would all, inevitably, have 
to be done over. Let no young author, 
boiling over with energy and eager to 
get things moving, say to himself: 
“This is just an old fuddyduddy’s 
advice, Ill go ahead and make my 
index, and let the printer straighten 
it out.” That would cost him plenty, 


before the job is done. No—this is two- 
and-two-is-four fact, not theory or per- 
sonal preference between alternative 
ways of doing. It’s just as much a 
working fact as the fact that tile ce- 
ment won’t hold on wood. You may 
disregard it, if you like; but you will 
surely pay for your rashness. 

All right; that’s the first step. Next, 
heed this bit of excellent advice from 
Yale: Make your index references 
either to pages or to sections (or para- 
graphs), as you like but not to both. 
The favored way to give both kinds 
of reference is to use one kind of type 
for a page reference and another for 
section reference. The University of 
Chicago Press, highly respected in 
such matters, starts off the index to its 
own manual of style with this note: 
“Reference figures in italics are to 
page numbers; those in roman refer to 
section numbers.” . 

With all due respect to the Chicago 
people, I take sides with Yale. Even 
a printer, the most type-conscious per- 
son in the world, might very easily 
mix his references, thus presented. He 
might become so interested in the pur- 
suit of references that he would see 
**256” in italics, and turn to Section 
256—or see it in roman, and turn to 
page 256. And if a printer could be 
thus sidetracked, what would the or- 
dinary person, not a printer, do? He 
could easily, I think, get himself into a 
jam, and stretch his already work- 
strained nerves to the cracking point. 

The reference to section or para- 
graph, where sections or paragraphs 
are numbered throughout the text, is 
no doubt a shade more exact, precise, 
than page reference, leaving the 
reader to run through the whole page, 
perhaps, before he hits the exact spot 
where his search is to be rewarded 
with success. The point right here is 
not to dictate a choice between one 
method and the other, but to indicate 
quite clearly the presence of an alter- 
native and help the indexer in making 
his decision. If you like the two-type 
style, okay—use it. But my own advice 
would coincide with Yale’s: use one 
style or the other, not both. Two styles 
in one index are bound to be confus- 
ing. It is no reflection whatever upon 
the consultant’s intelligence to sim- 
plify the process of reference and 
avoid confusion by adopting and ad- 
hering to one method or the other, 
either page reference or section refer- 
ence. It would be very interesting if 
we might hear from Chicago just why 
it uses the double-reference method. 
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(Just possibly, it no longer does; my 
copy of the book is several years old.) 

Next, the author, or whoever makes 
his index (there are many hack work- 
ers doing it), should not jump in 
without knowing just how deep the 
water is. One book can safely and 
profitably be lightly indexed; another 
needs close, exact, complete analysis 
in its index, with abundance of cross- 
references. I have seen books erring 
in both directions; some overloaded 
with references under entry words that 
no one would ever think of looking 
for, and others skimped to a point 
where location of desired minor 
phases is extremely vexatious. Guard 
against both extremes, and in deter- 
mining your policy, be guided by the 
nature of the book and its usefulness: 
scholarly or general. 

One piece of advice, however, that 
I would present for authors’ and other 
indexers’ consideration, is this: It is 
much better to give too much than to 
offer too little. The surplusage may be 
skipped—and indeed what is surplus- 
age for one consultant may be just 
the thing that is wanted by another. 
If too little is given, how is the defi- 
ciency to be made up? Only labori- 
ously, if at all; and through labor 
done by the reader, who has actually, 
in buying the book, paid for the labor 
that should have been done for him by 
other people. 

As I said back in ’34, “One thing the 
indexer should look out for is to be 
sure that the subheads under every 
main heading are full and complete. 
If your book mentions Bolsheviks 
frequently, try to include under the 
heading “Bolshevik” every single ref- 
erence to Bolsheviks. It is far better 
to include a dozen references which 
may be passed over by some student 
of the volume than to omit any refer- 
ence which might be of interest to any 
of its consultants.” 


x * 


Guide to More Business 


To the Editor: Some months ago we saw 
in your journal a suggestion for printing 
halftones in two colors. Under separate cover 
we are forwarding a piece of work which was 
produced by means of the idea suggested. 
We would welcome your criticism of same. 
... Also enclosed please find several exam- 
ples of the way in which we have employed 
your monthly mailing-piece suggestions for 
printers. These folders have created a good 
deal of favorable comment and have brought 
us real business—Hector C. MATHESON, 
commercial art, and color printer, of Timaru, 
New Zealand. 


Copy and Proof 


ERE Is an exceedingly interesting 
little book, interesting for rea- 
sons other than the helpful informa- 
tion it contains for proofreaders and 
others having to do with the prepara- 
tion of copy or the handling of proofs. 
It comes to us all the way from Alla- 
habad, India; it was written by 
Krishna Prasad Dar, manager of The 
Allahabad Law Journal Press, and has 
a foreword by Dr. C. Y. Chintamani, 
D. Litt., chief editor of The Leader. 

The author states in his preface that 
his sole object in compiling this book 
has been to give, in as short space as 
possible, everything that has been 
found to be useful for authors, com- 
positors, proofreaders, students of 
printing, and executives in the print- 
ing trade. He has carried out that ob- 
ject, and into about 150 pages (414 by 
614.) he has packed a great amount of 
informative material, reference mate- 
rial of a helpful nature. 

“Not much care is taken in the read- 
ing of proofs in various printing 
plants,” states the author in opening 
his first chapter, and he continues: “It 
is a general belief that anybody can 
read proofs, whereas it takes years of 
hard training to reach perfection, an 
achievement seldom attained. To turn 
out work as free from mistakes as is 
humanly possible is a thing worth 
striving for.” The responsibilities of 
the proofreader are briefly dwelt upon, 
and hints for authors are given. 

Under “Hints to the Proofreader” 
some thoughts are expressed that we 
in this country could well take to 
heart. “Good proofreaders are assets 
to a printing plant,” the author writes. 
“They must watch a dozen diverse 
things at once.” And the proofreader 
“must know a greater number of 
things besides correct spelling than 
any other man in any other occupa- 
tion. ... A proofreader’s subconscious 
mind may be compared to a lumber 
room where there are a thousand and 
one things that ‘may come in handy 


some day’... . Perfect printing is the 
great desideratum in these modern 
times, and a large degree of responsi- 
bility for perfection in printing rests 
with the proofreader”—thus the re- 
sponsibility of the proofreader, and 
the need for careful attention to good 
proofreading, are emphasized. There 
is no half-way mark with the author, 
he shows no quarter for those printers 
who let slipshod work go through their 
plants, and insists it is the printer’s 
duty to see that the printed matter he 
turns out is free from errors. That bur- 
den emphatically is the printer’s, and 
he cannot slight his work and pass the 
responsibility on, even though proofs 
are sent for the author’s approval. 

And Dr. Chintamani likewise is em- 
phatic in his remarks along the same 
lines. Thirty-nine years as a journalist 
have given him ample opportunity to 
become well acquainted with the need 
for careful proofreading. “Of proof- 
reading,” he says, “I have had to do 
an endless quantity, and still I am not 
free of this uninteresting and tiresome 
yet inevitable duty. If it does not make 
an impossible call upon one’s intelli- 
gence or learning, it still cannot be dis- 
missed as a mere rule-of-thumb 
practice to which any fool should be 
equal... . That a proofreader must be 
a failure whose spelling is weak, goes 
without saying. But he should also be 
strong in grammar and perhaps in 
idiom. ... And he should never despise 
the aid of the dictionary.” 

Yes, our fellow printer and proof- 
reader in far off Allahabad has com- 
piled some decidedly important and 
necessary comments on the necessity 
of strict attention to care in reading 
and being ever on the alert to make 
printed matter as near perfection as is 
humanly possible. In addition there 
are words of caution and advice for the 
copyholder, and concise discussion of 
other features such as punctuation, 
capitalization, compounds, abbrevia- 
tions, the use of suffixes, and so on, as 
well as useful tables to which the 
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printer and proofreader require fre- 
quent reference, and a dictionary of 
printing terms. 

As an example of bookwork, the 
volume.is a beauty. It is nicely printed, 
well bound ‘in board covers, cloth cov- 
ered, with good readable type, and 
characterized by careful attention to 
those points the author has so emphat- 
ically brought out with regard to 
careful proofreading.—H. B. H. 


The Art of the Book 


ERE Is another of those interesting 
H and instructive volumes that 
come at regular intervals from The 
Studio Limited, 44 Leicester Square, 
London, England. “The Art of the 
Book” is the special autumn number 
of The Studio. The author, Bernard 
H. Newdigate, states in opening his 
preface, “The interest of this book 
about Books lies in the examples which 
form the greater part of its contents. 
They are all from books printed within 
the last decade. . . .” 

The numerous reproductions of 
book pages included in this volume 
are enhanced considerably by Mr. 
Newdigate’s own comments. He says, 
for example: “If, then, there is an art 
of the book, it is that of producing and 
presenting a book so that it may be 
read with ease, with comfort, and with 
pleasure. We may put these conditions 
more precisely as ease for the reader’s 
understanding through his eye, com- 
fort for his hand and body, and plea- 
sure for his esthetic sense. . . . Books 
indeed minister to every state and con- 
dition and every pursuit of mankind; 
and so their producer must adapt their 
form and method to the needs and pur- 
pose and condition of those for whom 
they are written and by whom they 
are to be read.” 

The first chapter, a brief one, dis- 
courses on “Book Production—1900- 
1928.” The next one, “Book Produc- 
tion—1928-1938.” Then follow dis- 
cussions on “The Sizes of Books”; 
“Type Design and Printing,” this be- 
ing divided into England and America, 
Holland, Germany, France, Italy. 
Other chapters take up “On Typeset- 
ting and Layout,” “Illustration and 
Text,” “The Work of the Presses.” 

“The Art of the Book,” by Bernard 
H. Newdigate, size 814 by 111, inches, 
is published by The Studio Limited, 
London, England: New York City rep- 
resentatives, Studio Publications In- 
corporated, 381 Fourth Avenue. Price 
$4.75 for cloth binding; $3.75 for pa- 


per binding. 
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**Encyclopedia of Ideas” 


ERE is the most ambitious under- 
taking in the way of a book of 
ideas, suggestions, and layouts for 
printed pieces that this reviewer has 
had the opportunity to examine in 
many a day. It is a huge volume 1114 
by 1714 inches in size, practically 114 
inches thick including the heavy board 
covers, the inside pages alone measur- 
ing 11% inches in thickness. It is a vol- 
ume that should find ready and wide 
acceptance among printers and adver- 
tising men seeking ideas and sugges- 
tions for layouts, type styles and uses, 
illustrations, folds, and so on, for as- 
sistance in creating and planning 





THE 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF IDEAS 





Two years of creative effort went into the 
production of this 288-page volume of ideas 
and illustrations suitable for direct-mail 


almost any of that multitude of pieces 
that would be classified under the 
heading of advertising literature— 
printing created for selling or mer- 
chandising purposes. 

The statement of purpose says “The 
Encyclopedia of Ideas” does four 
things: (1) Explains in simple terms, 
and illustrates the fundamentals to be 
considered in layout; (2) shows the 
advertising man who is not an artist 
simplé formations of characters for 
indicating type faces on layouts; (3) 
gives pointers on selecting the proper 
type face for an advertisement; (4) 
and illustrates many hundreds of sim- 
ple yet attractive layouts and headings 
which can be referred to when working 
out an idea. It does all that, and more; 
for study of the layouts and the ideas 
presented in and by them is certain to 


result in new ideas or ways in which 
those shown can be adapted without 
mere slavish copying. 

As the foreword there appears a 
statement over the signatures of S. F. 
Beatty, secretary of the Chicago 
Graphic Arts Federation, and Henry 
Hoke, secretary of the Direct Mail Ad- 
vertising Association, the last lines of 
which read: “. . . any work that acts as 
a stimulant for those in the advertising 
profession and its associated crafts 
should be welcomed with enthusiastic 
acceptance. The publishers of ‘The 
Encyclopedia of Ideas’ are to be com- 
mended for making available an un- 
ending source of suggestions for 
layout design and type selection. 

In the statement of purpose will be 
found many good points pertaining to 
the creation of advertising pieces, such 
as competing for attention, sales and 
advertising, repetition, production, 
and the mailing list. Then follows a 
section on “Layout Fundamentals,” 
covering such features as planning the 
layout, formal balance and informal 
balance, power of attraction, appeal, 
simplicity, emphasis, and continuity, 
all demonstrated with reproductions 
of actual layouts. 

The next section, “Type and Rule 
in Layout,” is devoted to the funda- 
mental characteristics of type faces 
and ways in which various classifica- 
tions of type can be indicated on rough 
layouts. Here several alphabets—six, 
in fact—are shown to demonstrate the 
six classifications (old-style, modern, 
sans-serif, square-serif, condensed, 
and script), these being followed by 
layouts and descriptive matter on se- 
lecting the type faces to fit the job, 
rules for decoration and design, and 
stunts with type and rule. 

Remaining sections cover business 
stationery, return cards that really re- 
turn, envelopes that sell the enclosure, 
style pages for house-organs, and the 
various ways of treating the common- 
place in an uncommon way. These 
helpful pointers are followed by a 
large selection of layouts classified 
under ideas for fall, for winter, for 
spring, and so on. 

At the back of the volume is a num- 
ber of pages of illustrations, classified 
and numbered, electrotypes of which 
may be secured from the publishers. A 
price list of electrotypes is given. 

A particular advantage of this book 
is the large size of the reproductions 
of layouts shown, which makes it much 
easier to visualize the finished piece, 
many of the layouts being practically 
full size, especially those for blotters, 
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ietterheads, and the smaller folders. 
The whole presents a gold mine of 
ideas for the creation of printed pieces. 
One of its important features is that 
the printer having such a book can get 
it out and show it to a customer, thus 
giving the customers ideas and ena- 
bling them to decide more definitely on 
the character of printed matter wanted. 
Likewise it should enable the printer 
to better serve his customers by more 
definitely visualizing the type and 
character of printing they are seeking. 

The publisher of the book, Bernard 
Snyder, of the American Typesetting 
Corporation, Chicago, expresses the 
belief that the volume should also be a 
great help to printers in reducing their 
costs, especially through eliminating 
many of the uncertainties and misun- 
derstandings that so frequently arise 
when endeavoring to grasp what a cus- 
tomer has in mind. In fact, the book 
should prove a great help in enabling 
the printer to show the customer what 
his printed piece will look like, before 
actual work is started, thereby avoid- 
ing costly changes caused by not fully 
grasping the customer’s ideas. 

“The Encyclopedia of Ideas” can be 
ordered through THE INLAND PRINTER 
book department; it is priced at $15, 
and will be sent express collect. 


How to Plan Print 


A British publication, this book is 
intended to help “the man or woman 
who has to ‘dress’ printed matter— 
anything from a book to a leaflet—in 
such a form that people will feel like 
reading it at the first glance.” 

Essentially it is a book for students, 
starting, as it does, with typographical 
printing surfaces, and describing at 
the outset the dimensions of type, then 
going into the word form, legibility, 
type faces and their selection, and so 
on. The second chapter takes up ar- 
rangement, dealing with the princi- 
ples of design, harmony, shape 
harmony, color, proportion, balance 
and contrast, the use of decoration. 

Then follows a chapter on designing 
for print, taking up such phases of the 
work as typography of books, parts of 
a book, typography of advertising, 
and so on. The book closes with a note 
on present-day tendencies. 

John Charles Tarr, the author, is a 
British consultant typographer, and 
also chief instructor in typography 
at Twickenham Technical Institute. 
“How to Plan Print” is published by 
Crosby Lockwood and Son, Limited, 
London, England.—H. B. H. 








TRIBUTE 
TO 
“‘BILFAF’ 


STEEMED SIRE: It gives me 

great pleasure to pay trib- 

ute to a father who never 

knew the meaning of “30.” 

While I have been a dealer 

in words with you for over 
a quarter of acentury, I cannot find = wyiay Prarr: Secvutinktanen 
the proper words to thank you for urer, Searcy & Pfaff, Limited, New 
what you have done for me. From Orleans, Louisiana. Has held many 
birth, I took for granted the sacri- _ civic and national offices. Presi- 
fices that were made and the money dent of the United Typothetae of 


thas rey e America, 1930-32. A tireless worker 
i ie Cpa a ay oe in graphic arts fields, and a witty 


and education—I took them in the speaker. Began apprenticeship in 
same manner that my boy hastaken —_—_New Orleans in 1883—is still at it 
them from me as he grew up. 

You were always impatient, the most impatient man I have ever 
known. Often when walking on the streets—you in your 40’s, I in my 
20’s—we would get behind some dawdlers, and you would pull me 
by the arm, side-step, get in front, and say to me: ““No wonder some 
people never get anywhere. Son, it is the easiest thing in the world to 
succeed; everybody else is willing to let you.” 

How you found time to serve on so many business, civic, charitable, 
and social institutions, in addition to managing a troublesome print- 
ing plant, is beyond my ken. It seems to me that the town had confi- 
dence only in projects that “Bilfaf” agreed to head. 

Sports you never knew; but, after opening the daily mail, Mr. 
Frazier’s INLAND PRINTER, along with other magazines, was laid on a 
desk behind you and taken home at night to be read with untold joy. 
Very little that passed under your eyes ever vanished from that head 
of yours. From the Bible down to Boccaccio, every famous character 
in literature was meat for you, and their remembered utterances made 
you an inimitable toastmaster. 

You must have been a good church-going boy, for I have in my 
possession a Bible, which I greatly treasure, inscribed as follows: 
“Presented to Willie Pfaff by the Canal Street Presbyterian Sunday 
School, for the perfect recitation of the Shorter Catechism.” This is 
signed by the superintendent and secretary, and dated New Orleans, 
June 22, 1884. You may not go to church as often now as then, but 
you aid more. I know that you feel the church is a vital necessity in 
any community. 

As a human being you have been a big success. As my dad, you 


have been as fine a one as any boy ever had—kind, hard-working, 


jolly; stern at times, with the purpose always in view of shaping a 
good citizen. 

Scarcely a day goes by that someone doesn’t say to me, “If you are 
half as good a man as your father, you will be all right.” But I am 
afraid it is not to be—Your only son, W. S. P. 


WRITTEN BY WILLIAM 8S. PFAFF 








GUIDE TO MODERN PRESSWORK 


Second of a series of articles discussing factors essential to modern pressroom efficiency. Elimination of 


all makeready on letterpress printing is Utopian ideal, says this authority, pointing out the best approach 


NE HEARS considerable talk now- 
QO adays about printing without 
makeready. Well, if conditions 
are ideal in every way, certain jobs 
can be printed with but very little 
makeready. But those who thoroughly 
understand letterpress printing, and 
have a knowledge of the many classes 
and kinds, know that as long as we 
print from the type and plates we have 
today on papers varying considerably 
in surface characteristics, formation, 
and evenness, we will be compelled to 
do a certain amount of makeready. 

We make ready for many different 
reasons—not always merely to bring 
the form to a perfect plane or to rec- 
tify errors in the press, but often to 
compensate for errors, for instance, in 
the original engravings, due, perhaps, 
to the customer’s unwillingness to pay 
the price for the best engravings. We 
make ready to force the printed object 
into paper that varies in thickness, or 
that possesses an uneven surface. We 
make ready to relieve worn or hard 
printing edges. 

When we talk of eliminating all 
makeready on letterpress printing we 
are talking in Utopian terms—because 
it just simply isn’t in the picture. I will 
say, however, that there are certain 
classes of work that, if all conditions 
are nearly ideal, can be run with very 
little makeready so far as patching up 
under plates and marked-out overlays 
are concerned. 

A good printing plate should re- 
quire no underlay. We should under- 
lay plates only when they have low or 
high spots in them, in order to secure 
as nearly a level plane as possible. If 
we have this level plane to begin with, 
let us not upset this ideal condition by 
placing a lot of patches under plates 
where they are not needed. Let us stop 
to consider what really happens when 
we underlay plates. 

Makeready is nothing more than a 
correction of an error that may be in 
the printing plate, in the base on which 
the plate is mounted, or in the printing 
press itself. In treating or correcting 
these errors we should know, at all 
times, exactly what we intend to do. 


ot 


By W. W. HITCHNER 


A really good pressman should be 
able to give definite information re- 
garding every move he makes. Let me 
cite a personal instance. On one of my 
tours of inspection through the press- 
room, I examined a marked-out sheet 
that was being patched up with folio 
by the pressman’s assistant. This sheet, 
I learned, was to be an underlay. I was 
attracted to one particular plate—a 
reproduction of a picture of several 
gulls flying over water. The back- 
ground for these gulls consisted of a 
perfect highlight screen. The plate it- 
self did not show any weakness or 
holes in the print, yet the pressman 
had rung up the birds, calling for 
patches of folio from one-quarter to 
one-half of an inch. Naturally, the 
patches extended into the highlights. 
Yet when the pressman was questioned 
regarding the patches, he was at a loss 
to explain them. In fact, he admitted 
that he did not know why he had put 
any marks on this page at all. Let us 
pause to analyze what the result of 
this artistic work would have accom- 
plished if it had been allowed to pass. 
It is a good example. 

In the first place, to get any result 
from these patches of folio the plates 
necessarily must bend. Now most 
plates measure .152 of an inch. It is 
foolish to expect to bend a plate with 
a patch under one-half an inch, and we 
must always remember that when we 
correct low spots in plates by under- 
laying we are bound to upset certain 
portions of the plate that originally 
were correct. When a patch of folio, 
which we will call .002, is placed un- 
der a plate, this patch, if large enough, 
will not only respond to the size of the 
patch itself, but will extend at least 
one-eighth of an inch beyond the size 
of the patch. Now to get back to the 
original subject of the gulls. It can 
very readily be seen that the patches 
under this plate would have done con- 
siderable harm, as the level plane 
which was there originally would have 
been disturbed and the highlights 
would have been distorted or built up, 
when in reality they should have been 
set back slightly. 


It is important that the pressman 
use a hard, sharp pencil when marking 
out for underlays and make his marks 
about one-eighth of an inch smaller 
than the weakness in the print shows. 
Few pressmen give this fact any con- 
sideration, which is why we often have 
imperfect printings, slurs, and the like. 

I do not think we should be as con- 
cerned about eliminating makeready 
entirely as we should be about reduc- 
ing lost motion and useless efforts in 
making ready. Let us train our men to 
take the short cuts and to work along 
the lines of least resistance. Underlay- 
ing is indeed a very important phase 
of makeready. 

I have often seen sheets marked out 
for underlays with as much painstak- 
ing care as if they were overlays to go 
on the cylinder—details in halftones 
rung up, and solids reinforced; on 
close examination it would be found 
that the sheet in question had been 
pulled with much too heavy an im- 
pression, thereby defeating the whole 
purpose of an underlay which, as 
stated before, is to bring the weak por- 
tions of the plates up to a level plane, 
and the only way we can find these 
weak portions is to print with light 
enough impression to show them up. 

After this elaborate underlay has 
been carefully patched up, consuming 
much time, and has been accurately 
placed under the plates, it may be 
noted that the patent metal base is not 
solid base, but the kind with grooves 
running through it. The result will be 
that about one-half of the patches that 
were so carefully put on came right 
above the grooves and had no effect on 
the plates whatsoever. Many pressmen 
still are hard to convince that it is a 
waste of time to use .001 tissue under 
plates when they should always use 
.002. They have done it for years and 
are considered good workmen. If you 
can get these pressmen who are con- 
sidered good, to so systematize their 
work as to eliminate all lost motion 
then you will indeed have men very 
far above the average. 

The most foolish underlaying is that 
done on a wood base, with the hope of 
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accomplishing more than just the lev- 
eling of it. Useless effort! It is strange 
that there are many who still cannot 
resist the temptation to put small 
patches of paper under a thick block 
of wood with the expectation or the 
hope that such patches will influence 
only a certain small area of the cut on 
its surface. The result, of course, is 
usually a rock in the block. 

The marking out of a sheet calls for 
practice and the proper application 
of keen judgment based upon experi- 
ence. A real craftsman will analyze 
the jobs he prints, and, when they are 
completed, will check the errors of 
omission and commission he has 
made, and profit by his experience. 

Makeready is somewhat similar to 
erecting a sky-scraper—the founda- 
tion must be as nearly perfect as it is 
possible to get it, if best results are to 
be obtained and held. The permanency 
of the makeready in guaranteeing the 
uninterrupted run of the press, and in 
extending the life of plates, depends, 
as far as the makeready itself is con- 
cerned, upon how lightly the form can 
be pressed against the paper and still 
get the good printed results which are 
essential to the satisfactory production 
of the work. Good printing on long 
runs can be obtained from delicate 
surfaces only by the greatest care in 
applying the pressure. 

At the beginning of makeready, a 
pressman should always find the 
proper pressure, usually called im- 
pression, by reducing the pressure un- 
til too light and then building up until 
correct. This is called building up the 
pressure to find the minimum; there- 
after, throughout the entire process of 
making ready, this amount of pressure 
should be held. Unless this building-up 
method is used, there is always danger 
of carrying too much pressure. 

This correct pressure also should be 
in perfect relation to the pitch line of 
the cylinder-driving gear, and when so 
adjusted is called the “printing line.” 
The term “printing line” is often some- 
what of a mystery to many pressmen; 
in simple language, it really means 
that particular height of the form and 
packing which will run together in 
perfect harmony with the gear-pitch 
line and the press-bearer height. 

The printing line is not the same 
line as the gear-pitch line, nor does it 
“stay put” on all jobs; it must be 
established on different forms depend- 
ing upon the amount of pressure used 
to secure the correct impression. 

Some common causes of the print- 
ing line being off are as follows:— 





Type ._ 
, = 


What makes that difference? 

Two pieces of printing can be 
the same size and color, yet one 
awakens avid interest; the other 
is cast aside, unable to hold or 
even interest the reader. 

Often it is the type face that 
compels attention. Like human 
faces, some are attractive; others 
are plain, even ugly. Our salesman 
will be pleased to show you the 
attractive kinds that fill our cases. 
And while we do not call these 
good-looking designs “Clark Gable 
type” or “Robert Taylor type”— 
they do put personality in your 
printing pieces, and stamp The 
Lund Press as a veritable Holly- 
wood of handsome type faces. 
Main 6338. 











Copy from Topics in 10-Point, house-organ of 
The Lund Press, Incorporated, Minneapolis 


Halftones under or over proper form 
height; makeready too heavy; half- 
tones that rock under impression; and 
cylinder not riding properly on its 
bearers, which would cause the cylin- 
der to be overpacked. 

A powerful magnifying glass is a 
valuable aid to a pressman in many 
ways. One of the best is a good linen- 
tester glass. With such a glass, slurs in 
plates or forms easily can be detected 
and remedied. It is a very good prac- 
tice to check all heavy halftone forms 
for slurs before any real makeready is 
done on the cylinder. And this is where 
the good magnifying glass comes in 
handy. Many times slur trouble will 
not become apparent to the naked eye 
until the plates are badly worn. The 
time to correct a slur is before the 
plates have had a chance to wear and 
become troublesome in use. 

A good test, after makeready is con- 
sidered complete—especially on long 
runs—is to print an impression on a 
good grade of news-print paper on top 
of a sheet of the stock which is to be 
used on the job. 


Take careful note of the highlights 
on this sheet of news. If they print 
sharp, clear, and clean, as they should, 
the makeready is correct; if they ap- 
pear cloudy, or dirty, it proves that 
the impression is excessive and must 
be reduced where shown. If any high- 
lights appear broken, more impres- 
sion, of course, must be added. This 
test never fails, and is invaluable on 
all halftones and process-color print- 
ing where the runs are long and the 
pressman is desirous of getting the ut- 
most from his plates. 

It is up to the pressman to see that 
the cylinder is packed so that the travel 
of the cylinder and of the form will be 
alike. If the cylinder is overpacked or 
underpacked; true contact cannot be 
had, and usually a slur will appear. In 
either event, the proper travel is dis- 
turbed and, therefore, a condition ex- 
ists which causes friction between the 
form and the packing of the cylinder. 
If the cylinder is very much over- 
packed, the packing will have a ten- 
dency to creep away from the grippers 
and pull out of the clamps, because 
the increased circumference of the cyl- 
inder makes the packing move faster 
than normal. 

The opposite conditions exist when 
the cylinder is underpacked and the 
form too much above type high. In this 
case, the surface of the form is travel- 
ing faster than the surface of the cylin- 
der, and it, therefore, pushes the pack- 
ing ahead. Naturally, friction has a 
tendency to wear plates, and we cer- 
tainly get friction or slur unless we 
maintain our pitch line, which means 
proper height of form and packing. 
The pressman should know at all times 
the amount of packing his press car- 
ries. This amount varies on most cylin- 
der presses, even when new. When 
presses are old and worn this variation 
will be more noticeable. (We find in 
our pressroom that the undercut of the 
cylinder on the Miehle presses varies 
from about .066 of an inch to .071. I 
believe the undercut of the Miehle 
press is supposed to be .070 of an inch 
when new, but this will vary slightly.) 

When thick stock or cardboard is to 
be printed, packing for the cylinder 
must, of course, be reduced accord- 
ingly. The depth or cut of a cylinder 
easily can be found by measuring with 
a small piece of manila paper placed 
on the bare cylinder close up to the 
cylinder bearer; the proper amount 
of packing can be ascertained by using 
a straight-edge. 

The pressman always should re- 
member that he works on a machine 
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whose every motion is just calculated 
to a nicety—in fact, calculated so ac- 
curately that a sheet of .003 paper 
makes a difference in adjustment. I am 
referring, of course, to a new press or 
one in good condition. This same dif- 
ference may change the relative mo- 
tions of the bed and cylinder, which, 
as stated before, should travel together 
perfectly if slurs and other troubles 
are to be avoided. 

In color work, where the register is 
of such vital importance, it is neces- 
sary that the makeready be done as 
accurately as possible. The point sys- 
tem of makeready is the most accurate 
and should be used on all halftone and 
color forms that require much make- 
ready attention. 

In packing the cylinder for the point 
system of makeready, put on the pack- 
ing in the usual way, but allow for two 
manila topsheets instead of one. Paste 
the second manila sheet that is to stay 
on the cylinder as the regular topsheet, 
but do not paste the one on top. When 
the form has been underlayed prop- 
erly and the okay for position ob- 
tained, we are then ready for the final 
makeready on the cylinder. Run the 
press at normal speed and print an 
impression on the topsheet. This im- 
pression should be one sheet lighter 
than the impression you plan to run. 
This will show up all the weak spots 
and imperfections if the proper 
amount of ink is on the press. Too 
much ink will not allow the weak 
places to be seen, and not enough ink 
will necessitate too much guesswork, 
which is what we are striving to elim- 
inate at all times. 

Let us take, for example, a thirty- 
two-page form. We will plan to cut 
and hang this point sheet in quarters 
which, of course, will be eight pages. 
Mark the point sheet one, two, three, 
and four. One and two will indicate 
the gripper sections. Now take an awl 
or a tympan stabber, and punch or 
stab a hole in the center margin of 
each four pages. (Many pressmen 
make the mistake of placing their point 
marks at the top of each section. Stab- 
bing in the center margin of each four 
pages is far more accurate.) 

In cutting this point sheet into quar- 
ter sections, be careful not to cut off 
the point marks. In this system of 
making ready, many first-class jobs 
can be started up with no other make- 
ready than the point sheet and either 
hand-cut or mechanical overlays. If 
this is the case, care must be taken to 
see that the underlaying has been 
properly done. 
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When marking out, the pressman 
should be careful not to overdo this 
operation, because not only is time 
consumed in marking out and spotting 
up, but if the pressman has overdone 
the marking out of his first sheet, he 
will find it necessary to mark out a sec- 
ond sheet to compensate for errors in 
the first. When this happens, it is sel- 
dom that a level impression is ever 
actually obtained. 

Now a word as to overlays. The pur- 
pose of an overlay is to increase the 
impression in the dark portions of a 
halftone print, and to reduce the im- 
pression in the delicate and highlight 
portions. It should be remembered, 
when using overlays of any kind, that 
the solids should not be built up too 
heavily, as they are not to stand out 
sharply as black masses from the re- 
mainder of the design or picture. Con- 
trast is needed, but at the same time 
the tones should blend. 

The antiquated method of cutting 
overlays by hand is still sponsored by 
many printing plants today. To cut a 
good overlay is not only tedious, but 
much time is consumed, and that is 
why mechanical overlays are used 
in all progressive pressrooms. The 
method of hand-cutting overlays is 
usually carried to extremes. In other 
words, the reinforcing of solids and 
the reducing of highlights is overdone 
to such an extent that considerable 
spotting-up, which means lost time, 
must be done to equalize the pressure 
on the halftones after the overlays 
have been matched on and a sheet 
pulled for makeready. This is caused 


by the solids having been brought up 
too strong and consequently revealing 
a bearing off of the highlights. 

This bringing back of the highlights 
by patching up with tissue will have a 
tendency to cause them to lose sharp- 
ness of detail, as certain spots of tis- 
sue are bound to cover areas that do 
not need further pressure. 

The progressive pressman should 
own a good micrometer, and he should 
speak in terms of thousandths of an 
inch instead of sheets. There is no 
guesswork when using this method; 
the micrometer is an authority and al- 
ways accepted as such. With the aid 
of the micrometer the pressman will 
know just what thickness the material 
is he has to work with at all times. Reg- 
ular manila sheets usually measure 
.005 to .006; makeready tissue .001 
and .00114; and French folio .002. 

Cardboard printing, and especially 
process-color work on cardboard, is 
difficult work. 

If the board is not cut square, which 
is very often the case, the side guide 
will be moved, which will cause no 
end of trouble. To prevent this, do 
the following: When getting position, 
lower the bottom guide, the one 
farthest from the side guide, two leads, 
and if necessary put two leads in back 
of the chase, to square up the form. 
This will cause the sheet gradually to 
walk away from the side guide as it 
passes, instead of slapping against the 
side guide, and perhaps moving it. 


(Ink’s place in the pressroom scheme 
of things will be discussed in a subse- 
quent article.—THE EpiTor.) 


Alexander Thomson, chairman of the board of the Champion Paper and Fibre Company, Ham- 
ilton, Ohio, relaxes from business cares while on his farm in Indiana. He is shown (left) chat- 
ting with a friend, Alexander Miller, in an informal pose photographed by Mrs. Thomson 
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Offset Technique 


By ROYAL C. HOHENTHANER 





Questions about offset are welcomed by Mr. Hohenthaner, and will be answered through this department 





Blue-Prints on Zine 


We are wondering if you could help us 
figure out what is wrong with our blue-prints 
on the zine plate. While we take every pre- 
caution in making these prints, every once 
in a while the blue-print itself will roll up 
or take ink. Then too, at times the print is 
entirely too delicate. The formula we are 
using seems to work all right in another shop. 


The plate is counter etched and coated 
with weak gum water; then, while still wet, 
it is coated with the blue-print solution on 
the whirler. We print the plate until the 
shadows or lines appear to become a bronze 
shade. After the print is made, we soak the 
plate for ten minutes and then rinse it in a 
weak solution of acetic acid.—R. L. MecM., 
Rochester, New York. 

Unless we are very much mistaken, 
the formula outlined is one which was 
a popular photoengraving procedure 
for many years in producing blue- 
prints on metal. While no doubt the 
above method does produce a nice blue 
image, we suspect that the completed 
“blue-print” is far too durable for off- 
set work. Briefly, the strong mordants 
(etches) used in photoengraving easily 
destroy the original blue-print, where- 
as in lithography the comparatively 
mild acids employed hardly have the 
same action, and for this reason the 
insolubilized image accepts ink when 
on the press. 

The following blue-print procedure 
and formulas should be found satis- 
factory in every way: 

1. Flush a clean, suitably grained 
zinc plate with water, and, after scrub- 
bing vigorously with a scrub brush, 
drain and again scrub the following 
cyanide solution into the grain. 

Cyanide Cleaning Solution 
1 gallon 
2 ounces 

2. After you have scrubbed about 
one minute, the cyanide is flushed off 
with water, again scrubbed under the 


tap, and then counter etched with the 
following (which is also scrubbed into 
the grain) : 


Counter Etch 

Wale gallon 

Potassium alum 3 ounces 

Nitric acid C. P ¥ ounce 

3. Again flush with water and scrub 
under the tap. The plate is now ready 
to be placed on the whirler to be coated 
with the following: 

Blue-Print Solution 
(A) 


Distilled water _5 ounces 
Potassium ferricyanide 1%4 ounces 


Distilled water 15 ounces 


Iron and ammonium citrate 
(green scales) 

Mix both A and B separately and 
store in individual dark brown bottles. 
Before using, mix together one and 
one-half parts A to five parts of B, and 
filter well through regular filter paper. 

4. After the plate is placed on the 
whirler and is rotating at a speed of 
about fifty revolutions a minute, it is 
flushed with water. When excess has 
been thrown off, a pool of blue-print 
solution is poured on the center of the 
plate; the natural centrifugal force dis- 
tributes it evenly. In drying, the speed 
can be increased up to seventy-five rev- 
olutions, but any great application of 
heat to assist this is a very doubtful 
practice, we'd say. 

5. When dry, the back of the plate 
is wiped off and the print made under 
the arc lamps—either in the vacuum 
frame or composing machine (about 
five minutes exposure). 

6. After exposure, develop the plate 
in a tray of 5 per cent muriatic (or 
acetic) acid solution. Watch closely, 
and when the image becomes a light 
blue color place it immediately under 
running water to stop further action 
of the acid. 

In the event a darker print is de- 
sired, intensify the image with a weak 
ammonium-bichromate solution. 


3% ounces 


Press and Plate Problems 

In the September, 1938, issue you pub- 
lished a formula for fountain-solution zinc 
offset plates. We. have used this on albumen 
plates and it works very well. We use a good 
many deep-etch plates, but to date we have 
not found a satisfactory etch for deep-etch 
plates. The formula you published (men- 
tioned above) seems to be either too weak 
or to have some chemical not satisfactory for 
deep etch. We have considerable trouble 
keeping the plate from tinting. The image 
does not catch, just a light tint over the 
plate. We would appreciate it if you would 
give us a satisfactory formula. 

Another trouble I would like your advice 
on is a streak of tint that always shows twelve 
inches back from the gripper. On the en- 
closed job, all the colors tinted a little along 
this streak. We have had this trouble on and 
off for the past year, and have tried every- 
thing, but have not found a sure cure. It will 
do it on either albumen or deep-etch, then 
go away for a couple of weeks, and then 
come back again for no apparent reason. We 
have tried all kinds of blankets, dampening 
rollers, synthetic rollers, and the like, but 
the results are about the same. We do a lot of 
process color work—J. M., Medford, Oregon. 


If the fountain etch is mixed accord- 
ing to the formula given, you can rest 
assured that this is not the source of 
your trouble. Since the albumen plates 
print without scumming, there is no 
reason to blame or change the fountain 
solution for the tinting which results 
on plates of the deep-etch type. After 
all, the principles of printing are iden- 
tical, and for this reason it would be 
wise to double check on deep-etch 
platemaking operations. We might 
mention that the fountain-etch formula 
we published is recommended by the 
country’s foremost distributor of deep- 
etch chemicals. 

Another fountain-etch solution: 


10 ounces 
Chromic acid _................... l ounce 


(B) 
Gum water (14° Baumé) 16 ounces 
Phosphoric acid (85%) 4 ounce 
Use 4 ounces of A to 16 ounces of 
B, and add one ounce of the combina- 
tion to each gallon of fountain water. 
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Examination of the sheet enclosed 
with your letter shows the streak, gear 
marks, uniform bleeding of the yellow, 
and tinting in various portions by al- 
most all the colors. 

Your trouble must be analyzed in 
the same manner in which a good 
doctor examines a patient to determine 
the possible cause of a headache. First 
he checks the eyes, then the stomach, 
and so on, eventually arriving at the 
source of the trouble. 

We suggest you follow this plan— 
for ink, rollers, and pressure are all 
vital factors in lithographic printing. 
The first thing to do is to shut down 
that press and strip it bare of blanket, 
packing, rollers, ink—just as it was 
when it was being erected. Then care- 
fully make whatever mechanical ad- 
justments are necessary on each par- 
ticular item when reassembling. Start 
out with new “dampers” and a good 
quality of ink, with nothing added but 
a small amount of Number 7 varnish; 
keep the ink as stiff as possible (always 
use dryers sparingly because of the 
greasing action which may result) . 

Due to the smoothness of the solids 
on your printed sheet, we rather sus- 
pect this ink was a little “soupy.” The 
particular violet color is a mean one 
to print in any shop, however, so pur- 
chase the best. We are inclined to be- 
lieve that the pressure between the 
blanket and plate cylinder is the cause 
of the tinted strip which appears about 
a foot back of the gripper edge. 

Examine a press plate which, when 
used on the press, shows this tinted 
streak to an unusual degree. Lay the 
plate out flat, remove the asphaltum, 
and roll it up. Without gumming, dry, 
measure off the distance from the grip- 
per which corresponds with the streak 
in question, and then microscopically 
check the condition of the grain in that 
strip. If the grain is broken down, or 
is smoother than the rest of the plate 
(a possible cause of tinting), it would 
indicate that one cylinder is probably 
larger than the other. In this event, the 
cylinders would rotate smoothly to a 
given point and then slip ahead as a 
compensating measure. Naturally, the 
blanket, being the only factor present 
with a degree of elasticity, is forced to 
buckle very slightly, thus having an 
abrasive action on the grain. No doubt 
just such a two-inch strip would be 
affected as you describe. 

The gear streaks seen at about one- 
half inch intervals, especially on the 
yellow, indicate the need of a thorough 
mechanical adjustment of that press. 
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Straight-Line Tints 

I am interested in the method used in 
making tints in the process camera which 
are composed of lines instead of the regular 
halftone dots. It seems to me that tints like 
these are much more uniform and far easier 
for me to handle when I am running the job 
on the press. We are comparative beginners. 
--R. F., Los Angeles. 

Tints of the “straight-line” variety 
should be used whenever possible, be- 
cause such printing images can catch 
up or else be affected by acids and so 
on, between the lines only, whereas, in 
the usual halftone tint, each dot stands 
separately and is delicate to handle. 

Straight-line tints are produced in 
several ways, the simplest being to pur- 
chase transparent mechanical-shading 
sheets ruled in the strength desired and 
use these as “master” tints, making 
positives on strip film, plates, or other 
photographic material via the contact 
printing method. 

In order to produce such tints 
through the halftone screen, it becomes 
necessary to make a special slot or 
straight-line stop (diaphragm fitting 
the lens) designed to blot out the ac- 
tion of either one of the cross-lined 
screen rulings. Simply, the halftone 
screen is composed of two separate 
sheets of optical glass, each ruled in 
straight lines, one half of the individ- 
ual lines being opaque and the remain- 
der transparent. These are cemented 
together, face to face at right angles. 

The “split stop” placed in the lens 
acts as a measure which suppresses the 
ordinary action of the ruled plates, yet 
allows the other to perform in the 
usual manner. Obviously, square or 
regular halftone gradations hardly can 
be secured without the aid of the cross 
lines, and for this reason straight lines 
must result on the negative, provided 
proper screen separation, exposure, 
and other details are in relation. 

Apertures for the purpose are not 
at all difficult to produce if there are 
“flash” or “Waterhouse” stops avail- 
able which fit the particular lens to be 
employed. In this case, it is only neces- 
sary to trace the outside boundaries of 
the stop onto suitable opaque material 
(cardboard, metal, black celluloid, or 
the like), marking out a center posi- 
tion as the prepared stop indicates; 
this is followed by trimming the excess 
opaque material to the required size. 
The center position is desirable in 
order to cut a slot or diagonal opening, 
which constitutes the aperture proper, 
in a position which corresponds to the 
middle of the lens and the screen angle 
to be used (generally 45°, Figure B). 











While some insist that both exact 
angle and center position are essential 
for such stops, ordinary shop practice 
has shown that it is only necessary to 
find the center of the lens, cut the 
opaque material to shape, and then cut 
a slot from the center according to the 
size of the lens to be used in conjunc- 
tion. Generally, a slot of jg of an 
inch wide will be found satisfactory 
for an 18-inch lens (cut in length to 
exceed the wide open “iris dia- 
phragm”), while 14-inch wide is used 
together with a 2314-inch lens. The 
exact width is not too important, be- 
cause the screen separation can be reg- 
ulated as a measure of compensation 
when correct exposure is given. 

It is not difficult to obtain the proper 
angle relation between the split stop 
and _ halftone-screen angle. Merely 
place the stop in position and rotate 
either screen or lens until the proper 
straight-line effect is noted when stand- 
ing a couple of yards behind the un- 
covered halftone screen. Following 
this, the ground glass is placed in posi- 
tion, and the screen distance regulated 
through viewing the various effects 
obtained by a to-and-fro movement of 
the screen. Naturally, a focusing glass 
is essential to check on the sharpness 
of the image. 

Figures A-B-C are approximately 
1/6 the size needed for a 25-inch lens. 
The shaded portions indicate the slots 
which transmit light. Figure B is given 
preference by most operators because 
45° is said to give the least visual 
screen effect. Also, this type of dia- 
phragm is one of the simplest it is pos- 
sible to make up. 
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Diaphragm A is also used exten- 
sively for straight-line tints, while 
figure C is employed to produce cross- 
hatched line tints resembling the half- 
tone screen proper. We suggest that 
due consideration be given to the latter 
type of screen pattern because of its 
general adaptability to the offset proc- 
ess. In making up the diaphragm C, it 
might be well to add that the openings 
must be in perfect relation to one 
another crossing at 45°. 
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J.S. Mertle, A. R. P. S., suggests that 
the fore-and-back elements of the lens 
be removed in the production of 
straight-line tints, inasmuch as the lens 
itself is of no particular value in this 
case. In fact, according to this eminent 
authority, the optical surfaces actually 
interfere with sharp renditions. 

Mr. Mertle states that the camera 
should be drawn out to the maximum 
camera extension in order to facilitate 
the light rays penetrating the halftone 
screen from a distant central point. He 
also suggests removing the fore-and- 
aft elements of the lens; determining 
the proper diffraction through vis- 
ual examination with the extended 
“straight-line” stop in position; and 
then making progressively exposured 
negatives which will result in the line 
strength desired. 

We certainly must believe the latter 
method possesses many merits and 
should be given due consideration. 


Original Copy Important 

Since answering a recent query rel- 
ative to “Offset Newspaper Work,” 
we have received many advertising 
pieces on the subject, two of which are 
from Webendorfer-Wills, Incorpo- 
rated, of Mt. Vernon, New York. One 
of these, a booklet 814 by 11, is well 
worth writing for, to be read and filed 
away for future reference. It is titled 
“Offset Simplified With Simplified 
Machinery.” 

It is composed of twenty-two pages 
and includes platemaking in an ele- 
mentary but simplified manner; a 
page of text regarding “Offset for 
Newspapers and Periodicals”; several 
pages of halftone cuts illustrating va- 
rious types of Webendorfer presses; a 
section devoted to “The Questions 
Usually Asked,” accompanied by suit- 
able answers; a description of the 
various presses; and finally some very 
good arguments on “Direct Financial 
Advantages of Offset.” 

The other piece from the same 
source is titled “Offset Newspapers,” 
and is in the usual newspaper tabloid 
size and style. In general, with the ex- 
ception of a few extra halftones and a 
small amount of text, it contains only 
reprints from the booklet. 

The most interesting feature of this 
four-page imitation newspaper edition 
is the ad which consumes practically 
all of the space on the last page. 

The punch line reads: “Make Your 
Office Boy Your Compositor,” and 
goes on to display: “Anyone Can Set 
Type With the New - Type.” 





: aA / wlual 
What Ive Got ! 


“Yes, yes! It’s ye olde INLAND 
PRINTER. Might as well discover 
the good things while I’m young. 
Its shiny cover feels swell. Wait 
till no one’s looking. I'll sink my 
tooth into it. I heard my Daddy 
say that it has meat in it. 

“The Mommy person says that’s 
how we get our beans. Says Dad 
is the assistant editor. 

“Who me? I was one year old on 
October 29. Fooled ’em, didn’t I? 
Just escaped that Hallowe’en. 
“My name? Brenda Lillabridge 
Peters. The Papa person is Albert 
E. So long! It’s time to eat.” 











The type advertised is in the form 
of black impressions of the usual type 
faces on heavy white stock, cut to a 
predetermined size. These individual 
pieces are composed or set up in a 
special stick which automatically 
spaces and aligns the lettering—at 
least so the advertisement claims. 
From the finished form, a proof in it- 
self, the negative is made. 

The idea of using individual type 
impressions to set offset reproduction 
proofs is not at all a new one. The 
method has been utilized for years and 
years by the lithographic check- 
printer, and is still being used in a 
few establishments. In this case, how- 
ever, only standard check forms are 
printed, and, even then, only special- 
ized artizans handle the composing 
operations. 

The big difference, apparently, be- 
tween the older and newer methods, 
is that the latter embodies the use of 
a special stick, which allows the office 
boy to be the compositor, whereas the 
former requires certain rigid rules to 
be followed by the special artists mak- 
ing up the relatively simple forms. 


An inherent defect of such methods 
in general is that the individual letters 
cannot be assembled in a continuous 
tone manner, for wherever the card- 
board or paper pieces are either fit- 
ted or pasted together, a sharp line 
occurs. These breaks appear as semi- 
opaque lines on the negative after 
photographing. 

The cardboard type in question un- 
doubtedly possesses certain merits for 
composing headings, titles, and so on. 
We would point out, however, that the 
average layman seldom has sufficient 
knowledge of layout and composition 
to set these units up in a sufficiently 
artistic manner. Generally speaking, 
the headings and other display are the 
most important part of the job, so far 
as we can see. 

Remember, no job can be any better 
than the original copy, so it is only 
good sense to make that original copy 
as good as possible. With this in mind, 
we suggest getting printer’s proofs 
whenever the cost of the job will allow 
it, for “printing is an art in itself.” 


Camera Operations 

Here are one or two questions which pos- 
sibly you can help us with: 

1. Is the Metzograph screen useful for 
practical purposes in photolithography, and 
does it do everything as advertised? 

2. Is it feasible to use film for line-register 
color work, or is it necessary to go to dry 
plate or wet plate to be assured of accuracy? 

3. If you recommend dry plate for color 
work, especially in larger sized jobs, say 17 
by 22 and over, is it feasible to strip in half- 
tones in various spots throughout the job 
with strip film? 

4. Has wet plate any advantages over film 
or dry plate—to get more detail in very fine 
reproduction work, for instance?—L. D. H., 
Winnipeg, Canada. 

1. Metzograph screens cannot be 
recommended for photolithography 
because the semi-opaque grain of the 
screen negative is of such a variable 
nature that printing strength cannot be 
judged accurately. The same thing is 
true of the albumen print, for the op- 
erator never can be certain what por- 
tions will “hold” and what percentage 
will “walk off” when printing. 

We have not noticed any advertising 
for screens of this type, and would be 
pleased to elaborate on the above if the 
advertising piece is enclosed with the 
request for further information. 

2. To be absolutely certain of color 
registry, glass plates should be used. 
However, in many shops, any job that 
is spanned by hand is put on film. 

We feel that the quality of any job 
which requires expensive hand-color 
correction should not be jeopardized 
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through the doubtful economy ob- 
tained by the use of film. After all, 
there are enough headaches in color re- 
production work without having to 
worry about whether or not the job will 
fit after it is finished. The finest color 
correction is money wasted if the 
printed sheets fail to register. On sim- 
ple line work, film can be used in 
many cases, provided there is plenty 
of space for overlapping of colors. 

3. It is perfectly all right to use 
strip-film for the monochrome inserts 
when employing dry plates. We sug- 
gest that those portions in which the 
halftones are to be stripped be first 
scraped clean of emulsion and then the 
entire plate given a protective coat of 
collodion or varnish in order to pre- 
vent possible damage to the original 
photographic image through the strip- 
ping operation. 

4. While wet plate is advantageous 
in some respects—such as latitude in 
manipulation, ease in stripping, high 
resolving power, and so on—it is ques- 
tionable whether the process will con- 
tinue to enjoy its present popularity 
because of the expense and painstaking 
technique involved. 

We believe, due to the inherent con- 
trast of the wet-plate method, that even 
more detail results when employing 
dry emulsions—in fact, almost a full 
two degrees of additional gradation 
may be noted when the proper expo- 
sure is given. 





**Stay flat’? Plates 

I have been using “stayflat” so- 
lution but it doesn’t seem to hold the film 
perfectly flat. This causes my halftone neg- 
atives to have a mottled appearance, due to 
imperfect contact. I would appreciate the 
names of some other manufacturers of “stay- 
flat dope,” and wonder if there are any for- 
mulas available-—J.J.K.,St. Paul, Minnesota. 

Assuming that the air bells caused 
by lack of adhesion are not large 
enough to interfere with screen dis- 
tance, it would appear that the “stay- 
flat” plate is not the real trouble, but 
rather that the anti-halation backing 
of the film is at fault. 

To prove this, fasten down a piece 
of unexposed film to a sheet of glass by 
applying adhesive tape to the edges; 
place a plain white sheet of paper on 
the camera’s copy board and make an 
exposure, employing the halftone 
screen; then, after development and 
fixation, examine the negative and note 
uniformity of the flat tint. If the tint 
is smooth, it proves that the defects are 
not present in the emulsion itself. 

Next make a similar exposure, 
mounting the film on the regular 
tacky-surfaced “stayflat” plate, and, 
after processing, compare results. If 
the second negative has the mottled 
appearance, it indicates that light has 
penetrated the film and anti-halo back- 
ing, thus permitting those portions 
which are not in perfect contact to 
become halated and consequently of a 
“higher” tonal gradation. 





NOT A LINE 
OF TYPE! 


HERE Is A page (reduced) from a 
thirty-two-page booklet issued by 
the New England Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts. It is an unusual produc- 
tion—of interest to printers chiefly 
because of the fact that not a line, or 
even a character, of type was em- 
ployed in its creation! Each one of 
its thirty-two text pages (5 by 7%) 
was entirely hand-lettered. These 
charming pages are the work of 
W. A. Dwiggins, the eminent de- 
signer, who probably is the first man 
in the history of modern advertising 
to hand-letter an entire booklet. The 
phone company distributed copies 
to all employes who had been with 
it for a year or less, for the purpose 
of giving them a better idea of the 
history and policies of the organiza- 
tion. The title, “Now That You Be- 
long,” indicates the booklet’s tenor. 
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The logical explanation is that the 
“stayflat” plate itself acts as anti-halo 
backing in those portions where the 
film is in close contact, thus instantly 
trapping the light as it passes through 
the film; whereas, in the loosened 
areas, the light is free to pass through 
the film and rebound again in a man- 
ner which promotes additional expo- 
sure of the film. 

Although quite expensive, so far as 
initial costs are concerned, these pre- 
pared plates do retain their adhesive 
power for a long time and are very 
satisfactory for this reason. 

We suggest, regardless of what type 
of “stayflat” is employed, that the 
tacky surface be constantly covered 
with a plain sheet of celluloid or gela- 
tin when not actually using the plate. 
This will protect the sticky surface 
from the drying influences of the 
atmosphere and thereby promote lon- 
gevity of the plates. 

There are several formulas for 
“stayflat” adhesives, but the simplest 
of all is made from inexpensive roller 
composition. Merely procure several 
pounds of new compound; heat slowly 
in a double boiler; add a few ounces 
of glycerin, and while it is still warm 
flow it onto the desired support of 
either glass or aluminum. If an espe- 
cially heavy coating is wanted, it is 
advisable to erect a wooden frame 
around the plate; pour on the desired 
amount of “stayflat dope” and, after 
allowing the solution to cool to room 
temperature, trim off the rough edges 
by employing a hot razor blade. 

Another formula, said to be effec- 
tive in this connection: 


Soak 20 grams of sheet gelatin in cold 
water and after limp boil until entirely dis- 
solved. While still hot add: 


Glycerin —..........- __..... 3% ounces 
Alcohol)... Sonne 
Formaldehyde -................-- 1%4 ounce 


This should be added while stirring 
the compound, after which it should 
be strained onto a pre-heated sheet of 
glass. The above quantity is supposed 
to be sufficient to cover a 24 by 30-inch 
plate, 3';-inch deep. 


x * 
**Hard-Times” Effect 


A novel twist was given to tickets 
printed for a hard-times party by 
Schmidt Brothers, Incorporated, Chi- 
cago. The tickets (414 by 214) were 
printed on ordinary chip board, 
trimmed to size on a Miller saw. The 
nondescript appearance of the stock, 
together with the ragged edges, pro- 
vided a highly appropriate impression. 
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a review of printing events, past, present, and future 


Brief mention of persons, products, and process 


N. E. A. Secretary Named 


Arne Rae, field manager of the Oregon 
Newspaper Publishers’ Association, has been 
selected by the board of directors of the 
National Editorial Association as executive 
secretary. He will take over his new office 
January 1, 1939. Mr. Rae has been O. N. 
P. A.’s field manager for the past ten years, 
and was elected president of the Newspaper 
Association Managers, Incorporated, last 
October, a position he resigned upon his 
selection for the N. E. A. post. 

The new executive secretary is a graduate 
of the University of Oregon, class of 1922. 
He became associated with the Oregon City 
(Oregon) Enterprise, published by past 
N. E. A. president E. E. Brodie. Following 
a period as co-publisher of the Tillamook 
(Oregon) Herald, he joined the University 
of Oregon faculty, where he still instructs in 
journalism. While. at the University of Ore- 
gon he became field manager of O. N. P. A. 

To his position executive-secretary Rae 
brings a broad understanding of the service 
requirements of the small-town newspaper. 
Respected as he is by state press associa- 
tions, he is assured of close cooperation, and 
under his guidance the N. E. A. expects to 
become truly representative of the country 
press in the United States. 


A, T. F. Buys Webendorfer-Wills 


The Webendorfer-Wills Company, Incor- 
porated, offset press manufacturers, of 
Mount Vernon, New York, has been sold to 
American Type Founders, Incorporated. The 
new acquisition will henceforth be known 
as the Webendorfer-Wills Division of Amer- 
ican Type Founders, Incorporated, thus, ac- 
cording even more complete expression to 
A. T. F.’s well known slogan, “Everything 
for the printer.” 

Following the announcement of the sale, 
John F. Webendorfer, the concern’s founder, 
distributed $250,000 in cash among his em- 
ployes, the 115 workers participating in the 
distribution receiving from one week’s salary 
up to $10,000, depending on length of service 
and on value to the concern. In addition, 
each employe was assured of his position. 
The plant will continue under the personal 
direction of John F. Webendorfer, as presi- 
dent, and of his son, John B. Webendorfer, as 
vice-president. 

The Webendorfer organization, according 
to Thomas R. Jones, president of American 
Type Founders, can be fitted effectively and 
efficiently into the purchaser’s present setup, 
and few changes, therefore, are being con- 
sidered. The acquisition, Mr. Jones adds, 
will be of benefit not only to American Type 


Founders, but also to the entire printing in- 
dustry. It will enable the company, he points 
out, to service the offset field and to meet the 
needs of many letterpress customers who oc- 
casionally have offset problems, and will, 
through bringing to bear on offset problems 
the engineering and research resources of 


THOMAS R. JONES 


American Type Founders, be taking a step 
which may lead to distinct and noteworthy 
improvements benefiting all phases of the 
printing craft. 

The name, assets, and business of the 
Webendorfer company were included in the 
transaction, purchase price of which was not 
made public. It is reported that the annual 
sales volume is between $600,000 and $700, 
000. Plant is at Mount Vernon, New York. 

Mr. Jones, active in graphic arts, was 
elected to the presidency of the Printing 
Equipment Association at its recent Indian- 
apolis meeting. First-vice-president during 
the past year, Mr. Jones has been active in 
the association’s affairs for five years, and 
was one of its founders. 


Walter D. Clark Dies 


Walter D. Clark, for nearly fifty years an 
active participant in the graphic arts indus- 
try in California, died October 10. A native 
of Chicago and the son of a contractor and 
builder, he became self-supporting as a 
printer when he was but fifteen, a skill ac- 
quired when he was eleven years old. 

In 1886 Mr. Clark moved to Los Angeles, 
and five years later to Riverside, where he 
was linked in partnership with John B. 
Walters in 1892 under the firm name of Wal- 
ters & Clark. Later he became sole owner of 
this printing firm. 

Early to recognize the values of associa- 
tion and information in a rapidly growing 
industry, he was a charter member of the 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen, one of 
the first subscribers to THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and the first Riverside printer to subscribe 
to and adhere to the Franklin printing-price 
list when issued. 

He was active for nearly half a century in 
community and association affairs of River- 
side. His genial personality brought him a 
host of friends; with his passing Riverside 
and his fellow craftsmen lose a helpful guide 
and ever-willing counsellor. 


Veteran Printer Celebrates 

For over sixty-eight years George Seaton 
Thompson has been in the printing business. 
He retired recently, moving from Chicago, 
where he has lived since 1879, to Washing- 
ton, D. C. A group of friends met with him 
on his eighty-fourth birthday, and wished 
him well in his new home. 

Present-day youngsters would gasp if they 
were expected to work the number of hours 
which George Thompson worked when he 
started out in the printing business in Can- 
ada, May 2, 1870. For seventy-two hours 
composed his work week. One dollar and a 
half was tucked into his pay envelope when 
that work week was over. At the end of five 
years he became a journeyman; his salary 
became ten dollars. 

The year 1876 found Mr. Thompson in 
Chicago, ready to enter the printing busi- 
ness. But hard times had laid a heavy hand 
upon the land, and he turned back to To- 
ronto. But once again Chicago beckoned, and 
in 1879 he returned to the growing metropo- 
lis on the shores of a great lake, and re- 
mained there all these years. 

Mr. Thompson was one of the founders of 
the Ben Franklin Club of Chicago in 1906, 
and for a number of years enjoyed active 
membership with fellow craftsmen. His de- 
parture from Chicago deprives the city of a 
fine printer and a good citizen. 
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Baltimore Graphic Arts Linked 


With the organization of the Graphic Arts 
Association, in Baltimore, practically all the 
divisions of the graphic arts industry in that 
city will be brought into one group, thereby 
combining their efforts to improve and place 
the industry on a higher plane than ever be- 
fore. Each branch of the industry will estab- 
lish an organized division, and in addition to 
electing officers will name its representatives 
to sit on the board of directors and the execu- 
tive committee of the parent body. The asso- 
ciation’s officers will be elected from the 
executive committee by the members of the 
parent association, and will serve as officers 
of the executive committee and the board of 
directors. A thorough organization of the 
graphic arts industry in Baltimore and the 
state of Maryland is the aim. 

Printers, bookbinders, trade compositors, 
photoengravers, electrotypers, paper mer- 
chants, supply and equipment houses, ink 
distributors, printers’-roller manufacturers, 
and others will compose the organization. 
Already necessary steps to become a part of 
the association have been taken by many 
groups of these divisions. 

Justly heralded as progressive, the follow- 
ing objectives have been selected and ap- 
proved: to promote the welfare and protect 
the interests of the industry by uniform and 
united action; to increase the industry’s ser- 
vice to and improve relations with the gen- 
eral public and other industries; to promote 
the progress of the industry and the use of 
its products; to disseminate relevant infor- 
mation to the industry; to bring about closer 
relationships and better codperation between 
branches of the industry and the members; 
and to perform services for individual mem- 
bers of the group. 


New I. P. I. Contest Started 


“The Value of Color in Printing” is the 
subject on which thousands of high-school 
students have turned their minds for the 
Third Annual Essay Contest which is being 
sponsored by International Printing Ink in 
cooperation with the National Graphic Arts 
Educational Guild. More than 6,000 papers 
were written in last year’s competition. First 
prize in Group A (freshmen and sopho- 
mores) will be a trip to either the New York 
or the San Francisco World’s Fair. First 
prize in Group B (juniors and seniors) will 
be a $400 scholarship in the department of 
printing, Carnegie Institute of Technology. 

Registered students in the freshmen, 
sophomore, junior, and senior classes of any 
accredited high school, trade school, or pre- 
paratory school are competing. Junior-high 
students in the ninth grade are also eligible 
contestants. Entrants are not more than 
twenty-one years of age. 

Entrants are writing on any phase of the 
general topic of the value of color in print- 
ing. Suggested titles include: “Why Does 
Color Help the Printer to Do More Busi- 
ness?” “Color Trends in Advertising,” 
“Comparative Selling Power of Color versus 
Black and White,” “How to Use Color Most 
Effectively,” ““Why Does Color Sell?” “Color 
as a Factor in Successful Packaging.” 

These essays are first submitted to the 
head of the printing department or a teacher 
or a local committee at each school compet- 
ing. Each school picks the two best papers 
from Group A and the two best from Group 
B. Each of these local winners receives an 
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award. These four essays with thousands of 
others will then be judged by a national jury 
for the nation-wide prizes. 

The purpose of the essay contest is to en- 
courage an appreciation of fine printing, and, 
more particularly, fine color printing, among 
the future printers of America. 


Minneapolis Group Formed 


To “serve as a means for the dissemination 
of knowledge that will train employes in the 
graphic arts for positions of responsibility 
and leadership,” the Junior Graphic Arts 
Club of Minneapolis has been formed by a 
number of young men in the commercial 
printing industry whose firms are members 
of Minneapolis Typothetae. The club will 
work for the preservation of the heritage of 


E. A. Barvoets Dies 


Ernest A. Barvoets, president of the J. B. 
Lyon Company, of Albany, New York, passec 
away on October 26. Though severely ill for 
many months, he continued to come to his 
desk until within a month of his passing. 

President of the Lyon organization since 
1936, Mr. Barvoets was a pioneer in cost 
work and attended the famous cost confer- 
ence of the U. T. A. in St. Louis in 1907, 
when the U. T. A. cost system was instituted. 
The printing-cost system in the Lyon com- 
pany was one of the first in any plant. In ad- 
dition to being a cost and estimating expert, 
Mr. Barvoets studied plant layout, and when 
the Lyon company built its plant ten years 
ago, he drew most of the plans and arranged 
the efficient layout. 





Recently formed Junior Graphic Arts Club of Minneapolis: Paul Foss, vice-president; 
Benjamin Martin, secretary; Martin Podany, treasurer; and C. F. Carlson, president 


the printing art and the advancement of the 
importance and distinction of the graphic 
arts. In an industry which includes as many 
establishments and employs as many workers 
as does the printing and publishing industry 
in Minneapolis, these men felt the need of 
closer coéperation. 

The officers of the club are Chesley F. 
Carlson, president; vice-president, Paul 
Foss; Benjamin Martin, secretary; Martin 
Podany, treasurer. The management of the 
club is vested in the executive committee 
composed of the club’s officers and Grace H. 
Downing, executive secretary of Minneapolis 
Typothetae, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Sponsor Research Conference 


Under the sponsorship of the New York 
State Publishers Association a mechanical- 
research conference that promises to be dif- 
ferent from the usual conference will be held 
at the Rochester Athenaeum and Mechanics 
Institute, Rochester, New York, on February 
6 and 7, 1939. The purpose is to bring to- 
gether newspaper mechanical men and pho- 
tographers, also outstanding experts from 
the equipment and supply fields, in a place 
where facilities are such that mechanical 
problems can be studied and solved. 

The conference will be held in the print- 
ing and photographic laboratories of the in- 
stitute. Topics to be discussed and problems 
to be solved will be selected from a list of 
the most troublesome and most common 
difficulties as proposed by mechanical men 
themselves, and clinical studies in the vari- 
ous areas will be conducted by members of 
the faculty of printing and photography as 
well as by outstanding experts from the field. 


Ever since 1892, when Mr. Barvoets be- 
came associated with the organization as an 
apprentice in the composing room, the print- 
ing industry has been uppermost in his mind. 
His ability and personality early attracted 
Mr. Lyon, who placed him in charge of esti- 
mating and production work. In 1916 Mr. 
Barvoets, with Charles M. Winchester, pur- 
chased the Lyon family interests in the firm, 
and he became vice-president of the reorgan- 
ized company until 1936, when he assumed 
the presidency. 

Lovable, straightforward, sincere, “Ernie” 
Barvoets, as he was widely known, will be 
missed by employes, customers, friends, for 
he was loved by all. Though a serious opera- 
tion handicapped him in later years, his cour- 
age and fortitude were with him always. 

In addition to the place he carved for him- 
self in his industry, he established high re- 
spect for his ability through his work in civic 
and business organizations in Albany. His 
son, Ernest, is executive vice-president of the 
J. B. Lyon Company. 


Rex Cleveland to New York 


Rex Cleveland, Chicago designer, joins 
the staff of the Composing Room, Incor- 
porated, New York City, as typographic de- 
signer, on December 5. Mr. Cleveland began 
setting type at the age of fourteen in Rhine- 
lander, Wisconsin; some of his first accepted 
designs were covers submitted to THe In- 
LAND Printer. In March, 1936, he went to 
Chicago and was employed by the Ludlow 
Typograph Company. Later he worked for 
The Cuneo Press and other publishers. Dur- 
ing the past year he has had his own studio 
in Chicago. 
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Employing Printers Elect 

Newton C. Brainard was reélected presi- 
dent of the Employing Printers’ Association 
of America, Incorporated, at the association’s 
twenty-seventh annual meeting in October in 
Chicago. Other officers reélected were Alfred 
M. Glossbrenner, vice-president; Morris W. 
Davidson, treasurer; and Jesse M. Vollmer, 
secretary. Appointed by the president to con- 
stitute the executive committee, together 
with the executive officers were Thomas E. 
Donnelley, Bruce P. Shepherd, A. H. Har- 
mon, and W. H. Krehbiel. 

In his annual report to the association, 
Secretary Vollmer emphasized the need and 


asin a snaps 


Louis Flader, of Chicago, a commissioner 
of the A. P.-E. A., was elected secretary of 


. the conference. He and four other members 


to be selected by the executive board will 
assist in administering the trade-practice 
rules when adopted and codperate with the 
Federal Trade Commission. 


Graphic Arts Exposition 

The Grand Central Palace in New York 
City has been selected as the site of the Fifth 
Educational Graphic Arts Exposition to be 
held from September 25 to October 7, 1939, 
according to A. E. Giegengack, president of 
the National Graphic Arts Expositions, In- 


Australian Employers Meet 

With the largest number of delegates ever 
in attendance, the fourteenth convention of 
the Printing and Allied Trades Employers 
Federation was held for five days in Septem- 
ber in Surfers Paradise, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia. R. H. Cotton was elected to the post 
of president for the ensuing year. Other offi- 
cers elected were A. R. Stewart and C. G. 
Taylor, vice-presidents; Geo. Anderson, in- 
dustrial officer; E. H. Jenkin, treasurer; 
F. E. Dixon, auditor; A. D. G. Stewart, 
F. Besley, J. L. Leal, R. Gourlay, W. G. 
Anderson, and W. Christie, members of the 
executive council; A. S. Rundle, secretary. 





Fourteenth annual convention of the Printing and Allied Trades Employers’ Foundation of Australia. Back row: Holt, Juster, Bishop, Holland, 
Wilkins, Wheeler, Neville, Clayton, Leal, Best, Stevens, Rundle, Bouchard. Middle row: Gillies, McKellar, Booth, Jones, Barclay, Stewart, 
Anderson, Lewis, Bressow, Harper, Morcom. Front row: Sands, Waite, Christie, Cotton, Ramsay, Besley, Vernon, Anderson, Stewart, Stevens 


benefit of proceeding with caution and delib- 
eration in reactions to disturbed labor rela- 
tions. “We call your attention to the necessity 
of putting your house in order so that you 
can meet any situation in a strong defensive 
position,” he pointed out. He urged that all 
members conform to the law in regard to 
working hours, wages, and overtime. 


Engravers Revise Trade Rules 

Now awaiting approval by the majority of 
the industry and the Federal Trade Com- 
mission are the trade-practice conference 
rules which were adopted by the American 
Photo-Engravers Association at its forty-sec- 
ond annual convention in Washington, D. C., 
October 17-19. These rules will establish a 
code of business ethics for the government 
of the trade. 

The proposed rules were drafted, in re- 
sponse to a resolution approved by the con- 
vention at Buffalo last year, by an executive 
committee of the association with the codper- 
ation of the Federal Trade Commission. The 
objective is the elimination or prevention of 
unfair methods of competition, unfair or 
deceptive acts or practices or other illegal 
activity, by mandatory rule. Included also 
in the proposed code are provisions for foster- 
ing and promoting fair competitive standards 
of business conduct in harmony with the 
public interest, by voluntary action. 


corporated. Coming as it does during the 
World’s Fair, and because of the fact that a 
number of printing-trade conventions will be 
held in the city during that period, it is 
expected that an unusually large number of 
craftsmen and manufacturers will find the 
exposition of inestimable value. 

In so far as possible, machines will be run- 
ning on live jobs, giving manufacturers an 
excellent opportunity to display their prod- 
ucts under unusually favorable conditions. 
Three entire floors of the Grand Central Pal- 
ace will be completely filled with working 
machinery exhibits. 


Printing Estimators Meet 

The tenth anniversary of the Printing Esti- 
mators Club of the City of New York, an 
affiliated group of the New York Employing 
Printers Association, was celebrated on No- 
vember 2. Guests of honor included the offi- 
cers of the New York Employing Printers 
Association, who lauded the group. 

Composed of approximately one hundred 
members — estimators and production men 
from leading New York City printing plants 
—the club is an active and constructive 
organization. Nathan Goldmann, president of 
the New York Employing Printers Associa- 
tion, told the assembled group that one of 
the great pitfalls of the industry was weak 
and inefficient estimating. 


The business agenda of the convention— 
with its thirty-three official delegates—cov- 
ered a wide number of matters including the 
hour-costs scale, and its publication, avail- 
ability of Commonwealth publications, an- 
nual leave of employes, selection of 
apprentices, adoption of Standard Lines 
Price List, technical education, tariffs cover- 
ing Australian manufacturers, national in- 
surance, and others of importance. 

A well planned program of entertainment 
and divertisement kept the hours filled at the 
close of the day’s session, and even during 
the hours of the meetings those who were not 
delegates found trips by launch and motor 
arranged for them. 

F. Besley, of Queensland, is the retiring 
president of the Federation. It was under his 
skilled direction that the convention moved 
to a successful conclusion. 


Group Insurance Taken 


The Bulletin Printing and Manufacturing 
Company, of Anderson, Indiana, has entered 
into a contract with the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America by which fifty-nine 
employes will be protected under a group 
life insurance policy involving a total of 
$63,500. Under the contributory-type policy, 
the workers and the company share jointly 
in premium payments, and each worker is 
eligible to coverage in various amounts. 
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Engraving Authority Spotlighted 
“Inventor of Photoengraving Tells How 
He Discovered the Art” reads a recent head- 
line in the New York Sunday Journal and 
American and other newspapers in a national 
syndicate. Beneath it is the story of a man 
known to thousands whose lives have been 
spent in engraving and allied industries. 

The name? Of course it’s Stephen H. 
Horgan, of Orange, New Jersey—eighty-four- 
year-old inventor, whose work in connection 
with the origin and development of the half- 
tone process is now a matter of history. In 
1879 he invented a method for sending pic- 
tures by telegraph; he had earlier invented 
a process of intaglio engraving. 

Listed among organizations which availed 
themselves of “Steve” Horgan’s famed abil- 
ities were the American Press Association, 
the New York Recorder, and the New York 
Journal. Author of several volumes on photo- 
engraving, Mr. Horgan is still hard at work 
in his field, and contributes frequently to the 
technical and trade journals. 

Overlooking Highland Terrace, in Orange, 
is Mr. Horgan’s three-room studio apartment. 
To these rooms “the world still beats a path.” 
Since the syndicated story appeared, un- 
expected letters have winged their way to 
“Steve” from all points of the nation, adding 
to his already voluminous correspondence. 


Beg Your Pardon! 


In THe INLAND Printer for November, 
Specimen Review department, was repro- 
duced a folder used to herald the U. T. A. 
convention at indianapolis. The caption 
credited the writing and printing of the job 
to Hammel & McDermott, Incorporated, 
Indianapolis, which was correct; but, due 
to lack of space, the names of other concerns 
which codperated in the production of the 
work were omitted. As the complete list of 
credits had been furnished us by J. T. 
McDermott, we regretted that we had not 
room to use them, and we print them here, 
in fairness to all: 

The original idea for the piece was con- 
ceived by the Colortype Corporation; the 
rough dummy was made by Clarance W. 
Smith; finished art was furnished by the 
Rhoades-Humphreys Studio; plates were 
made by Rhoades, Hice & Etter, Incorpor- 
ated; the type was set by Rogers Typesetting 
Company; stock (Beckett Opaque) was 
supplied by the Central Ohio Paper Com- 
pany; and final preparation for mailing was 
done by the Haverstick Company. 


Samuel P. Weston Dies 

Distinguished as a newspaper consultant 
and designer of many newspaper plants, in- 
cluding the New York Herald-Tribune build- 
ing, Samuel P. Weston died at his home in 
La Jolla, California, November 23. 

From the days when he was hardly tall 
enough to reach the type cases in his father’s 
newspaper plant to his death, he had been 
engaged in some phase of newspaper work. 
In 1903 he was manager of the western divi- 
sion of the Associated Press and later was 
business manager of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer. In 1921 he organized the firm of 
S. P. Weston, Incorporated, newspaper con- 
sultants, in New York City. 

When Mr. Weston designed the Tribune 
building in 1923, he applied to a newspaper 
plant for the first time the gravity principle 
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of efficiency. Under this plan the work moves 
from editorial desks on the fifth floor to the 
composing room immediately below. After 
the type forms are stereotyped and the mats 
made, the mats are dropped to plate-casting 
machines on the third floor, where automatic 
casters deliver the plates directly to the 
presses on the same floor. From there the pa- 
pers go by chute to the mailing room. 

The plants of the Milwaukee Journal, the 
Akron Beacon-Journal, the Honolulu Star 
Bulletin, and the Charleston (West Virginia) 
Gazette were also designed by Mr. Weston. 


Aaron Gantz Dies 

Aaron Gantz, president and treasurer of 
the Publishers’ Printing Company, New 
York City, died November 13 after a linger- 
ing illness. With his passing, the printing 
industry loses an outstanding leader. 

For thirty-one years Mr. Gantz was asso- 
ciated with the company his father founded 
with F, A. Ringler in 1885. Upon the death 
of his father in 1928, he became president- 
treasurer of the firm. Despite his active man- 
agement of the company, Mr. Gantz gave a 
great amount of time to civic and philan- 
thropic enterprises. 


James A. Dunlap Dies 


James A. Dunlap, president of the Dunlap 
Printing Company, Philadelphia, died sud- 
denly on November 24 at his home, following 
a heart attack. Mr. Dunlap was sixty-eight 
years of age. 

After his uncle’s death in 1924, Mr. Dunlap 
became president of the concern, which for 
the last fifty years has supplied election hal- 
lots and other city printing needs. Mr. Dun- 
lap entered the employ of his uncle, Henry 
C. Dunlap, founder of the firm, some thirty 
years ago. In addition to being a member of 
the Masons, the Union League Club, and the 
West Chester Country Club, Mr. Dunlap held 
memberships in many other clubs and fra- 
ternal organizations. 


A. T. F. Press-Contest Winners 

To Harry W. Wahn, of Chicago, has been 
awarded the first prize of $1,000 in the Amer- 
ican Type Founders Ideal Press contest. 
Walter FE. Ranney, of San Antonio, Texas, 
won second place, with $500. Third-prize 
winner was Fred J. Francis, of St. Louis, 
Missouri, whose award was $250. 

Each contestant wrote about what were, 
in his opinion, the six most essential features 
of a printing press, with a two-hundred-word 
explanation of his selection of the six points. 

Fourth-, fifth-, and sixth-place winners 
were awarded $100 each, and to the winners 
of seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth places 
went $50 each. The next ten won $30 each, 
there were twenty additional awards of $20 
each, and to the next thirty went prizes of 
$10 each. There were also one hundred $5 
prizes. 


Book Rate Discussed 


Those who have questions concerning the 
new Post Office rules establishing a 14%4-cent 
rate for books may send their queries to the 
National Committee to Abolish Discrimina- 
tion Against Books, 285 Madison Avenue, 
New York City. Further clarification of the 
rules is expected to result from conferences 
to be held between Post Office officials and 
representatives of the Book Manufacturers’ 
Institute, now scheduled. 





Dayton Concern Sold 


The control of the Reynolds & Reynolds 
Company, lithographer and printer, Dayton, 
Ohio, has been purchased by R. H. Grant, 
an executive of the General Motors Corpo- 
ration. The purchase, it is announced, was 
made by Mr. Grant for and in behalf of a 
family trust which has been created. Mrs. 
E. S. Reynolds, widow of the former presi- 
dent of the concern, retains holdings in the 
company in the form of Class A preferred 
stock; Mr. Grant will be chairman of the 
board of directors. L. H. Forster, president. 
and John Bell, comptroller, will remain in 
their present positions. 

Reynolds & Reynolds was founded in 1866 
by Ira and L. D. Reynolds. The business 
grew to large proportions, with branch offices 
and sales representatives in many sections of 
the country; its products were distributed 
to all parts of the United States and to prac- 
tically every foreign country. For a number 
of years the organization was a large pro- 
ducer of school supplies, stationery-store 
shelf goods, and miscellaneous resale items. 
These eventually were given up and a de- 
partment was established to produce a spe- 
cialty line of standard accounting systems, 
particularly for the automotive industry. Dur- 
ing the last ten years the company has held 
a leading position in the production and dis- 
tribution of this product. 

The company produces both letterpress 
and offset work. It is said to have been among 
the first to employ the present prevailing 
method of offset lithography. 


“Hatred” Stickers Seized 


A New Jersey printer, alleged by West 
New York police to have in his possession 
stickers bearing pictures caricaturing the 
Jewish race and slogans reading “Vote Gen- 
tile—Buy Gentile,” recently was held under 
$3,000 bail. He was believed by the com- 
mitting magistrate to be the first person 
against whom had been invoked New Jer- 
sey’s new statute forbidding the spread of 
propaganda tending to incite racial or religi- 
ous hatred. An unidentified customer had 
supplied the engravings from which the 
stickers were made, according to the printer. 


British Printing Leader Dies 


John Arthur Stembridge, a past president 
of the British Federation of Master Printers, 
passed away at his home in Harrogate Road, 
Leeds, England, October 29. 

Mr. Stembridge became a printing appren- 
tice with Messrs. Jowett and Sowry, Limited, 
Leeds, but in 1908 he organized the firm of 
Stembridge and Company, becoming its gov- 
erning director. When the firm was amalga- 
mated with John Waddington, Limited, in 
1929, he became a director of that company. 

It was in 1923 that he became president of 
the Leeds Master Printers’ Association, a 
post he filled for two years. He was made 
president of the British Federation of Master 
Printers in 1926. 

His deep interest in printing extended to 
the welfare of the trade as a whole, and he 
was at the time of his death chairman of the 
British Federation of Master Printers Labor 
Committee, on which he had served many 
years. Also active in community affairs, he 
was president of the Leeds Chamber of Com- 
merce in 1937, the first printer ever to occupy 
this position. 
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Employing Printers Get Awards 

Climaxing the Fourth Annual Printing 
Exhibition of New York City, held at the 
Hotel Astor on October 31 and November 1 
and 2, was the honoring of twenty-nine New 
York City printing firms, all members of the 
New York Employing Printers Association, 
at the Exhibition dinner attended by four 
hundred printers and printing buyers. The 
awards were based on the 863 pieces hung 
for the Exhibition, thirty-six of the fifty-four 
awards going for specimens of advertising 
printing, five for bookbinding, four for 
periodicals, six for specialty printing, and 
ihree for letterheads. 

George Welp, advertising manager of the 
International Printing Ink Corporation and 
chairman of the board of judges, analyzed 
the winning pieces at the exhibition dinner, 
and dwelt on the wider use of color as well 
as more realistic illustrations. 

Other speakers and guests included B. B. 
Eisenberg, president of Corday & Gross Com- 
pany of Cleveland; George H. Cornelius, 
past-president of the U. T. A.; Frederic R. 
Gamble, executive secretary of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies; Elmer 
Koch, executive secretary of the U. T. A.; 
Harold K. LaRowe, president of the Pur- 


chasing Agents Association of New York; 
and A. E. Giegengack, Public Printer of the 
United States. 

Nathan Goldmann, president of Isaac 
Goldmann Company, Incorporated, and pres- 
ident of the New York Employing Printers 
Association, presided at the meeting. 


Columbus Printers in Contest 


At a combined meeting of the Graphic 
Arts Association of Columbus, the Printing 
Arts Association of Columbus, and the Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen, plaques were 
awarded to the winners of the Jetterhead con- 
test sponsored by the Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion. Douglas C. McMurtrie, director of 
typography of the Ludlow Typograph Com- 
pany, Chicago, was the principal speaker. 

Awards were made to printers who had 
produced winning letterheads in the three 
contest classifications: printers’ letterheads, 
customers’ letterheads, and letterheads de- 
voted to the use of type and stock ornaments 
only. 

The contest judges were Mr. McMurtrie: 
Mark Russell, head of the department of lay- 
out and design of the Columbus Art School; 
and Ben Hadley, general agent of the Equit- 
able Life Insurance Company of Iowa. 


U. S.-Canadian Trade Agreement 

Commercial printers in Canada are re- 
ported to be concerned over the terms of the 
recently signed reciprocal trade agreement 
between the United States and Canada which 
provides for free entry of printed matter 
when shipped into Canada in individual 
packages whose value is not more than one 
dollar a package. 

Advertising and printed matter has been 
admitted to Canada at 12% cents a pound, 
or 2714 per cent ad valorem, depending on 
which rate brings greater revenue to the 
Government. The schedule still carries these 
rates, but the one dollar exemption, say Ca- 
nadian observers, may well serve to upset the 
protection the Canadian printing industry 
has enjoyed in the past. Under the change, it 
is possible that quantities of advertising and 
printed matter will be shipped in free of 
duty when made up in individual packages. 

Other items which carry reduced rates in- 
clude labels. tags, tickets, paper and paper 
products, unbound novels, typesetting ma- 
chines, and printing presses. Canadian print- 
ers point out that no such clause as the 
one-dollar-value provision has ever before 
been written into the tariffs on advertising 
and printed matter. 





@ A curious newspaper is the Model 
Star, a little four-page sheet (614 by 
10), produced on a press made al- 
most entirely of wood. The majority 
of the Star’s columns are set in five- 
point type or smaller; it’s printed in 
several languages, including French 
and Hawaiian; and it’s distributed 
to more than fifty countries of the 
world approximately once a year. 

Editor and publisher is James M. 
Thomas, retired minister, magis- 
trate, and at this writing a candidate 
for representative in the lower house 
of the next General Assembly of the 
state of Tennessee. His home and 
workshop, at Model, Tennessee, are 
high up on a ridge overlooking Pine 
Bluff on the Tennessee River. Here 
Mr. Thomas grows corn, potatoes, 
and tropical plants, and writes and 
sets type between times. 

Interested in foreign missions, Mr. 
Thomas has kept up his contacts 
with the wide circle of friends he has 
made in many foreign lands, and 
carries items regarding foreign-mis- 
sion work in the Model Star. As 
there are no subscribers, it costs him 





JAMES M. THOMAS AND PRESS 


WOODEN PRESS MADE BY TENNESSEE EDITOR 


and 60 inches long, overlaid with an 
old buggy-wheel tire. The wood 
bearings have a jacket made of 3- 
point brass rule, and the bearing 
blocks are lined with brass rule. 

Mr. Thomas says that the reverse 
gear was the most difficult part of 
the press to make. Cogs extend 
about one-third of the way around 
the cylinder, these meshing with cog 
bars placed above and below the 
cylinder. As the press is turned, the 
cogs at top push the cog frame, 
which is attached to the bed, back- 
ward, carrying the form under the 
inking rollers; and when the last 
cog leaves the top cog-bar the first 
cog takes hold of the cog-bar at the 
bottom and brings the form under 
the cylinder. 

Three gage pins are driven in the 
cylinder to position the sheet, the 
crank is held long enough to place 
the sheet against the gage pins, then 
a quick turn of the crank causes the 
press to print the sheet, deliver it 
on the flyer, and ink the form ready 
for the next sheet. The press oper- 
ates at a speed estimated at about 





around $50 to produce an issue of 
from 5,000 to 8,000 copies. 

Honorably retired from the minis- 
try but a short time ago, he has taken 
up his work of printing with re- 
newed vigor. He has been interested 
in printing from boyhood, and has 
bought and made several presses. 
The Star’s press (illustrated here- 
with) is the fifth Mr. Thomas has 
put together himself. 

The cylinder (22 inches long, 12 
inches in diameter) was cut from a 


porch column turned from a solid poplar log. 
Through this, a six-inch hole was bored and a 
shaft of tough oak inserted, a gear wheel or cog 
extending about one-third of the way around the 
cylinder being attached at one end of the shaft, and 
a crank at the other. 

The bed is an oak board, an inch thick and 12 by 
20 inches, securely nailed to two-by-fours 16 inches 
long. On these two blocks are six roller-skate rollers 
that support the bed on the track, and six rollers 
of the same kind roll against the inside of the track 
to keep the bed in its proper place. The track con- 
sists of a piece of oak one inch thick, 6 inches wide, 


1,000 an hour. It has four rollers, 
but Mr. Thomas says it should have 
a vibrator roller to give a more per- 
fect distribution of ink. 

For tapes, Mr. Thomas has used 
a common wrapping twine; he has 
printed more than 8,000 papers be- 
fore having to renew the twine. As 
many as 3,000 papers are frequently 
run without a cull copy, and it is 
claimed that not a single type was 
broken on the press in the run of 
8,000 or more copies. 
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Alphabet Chart Devised 

In computing body-type sizes, character- 
count charts have proved successful, but they 
have left something to be desired in the han- 
dling of display sizes, due to variation in 
letter widths, particularly noticeable in cap- 
ital fonts. Dayton’s Typographic Service, 
Dayton, Ohio, is developing what it has 
termed “the perfect alphabet-specimen 
sheet,” the object of which is to aid layout 
men, artists, and typographers in tracing lay- 
outs and character count. Inasmuch as inches 
do not coincide exactly with picas, only a 
pica-width scale is used. 

Beneath each letter of this chart, the 
poini width is given. If one wished to deter- 
mine the exact width of a forty-eight-point 
Futura Demibold display line in all capitals 

for instance, MASTER ELECTRIC MO- 
TORS—he would add the figures under each 
letter used, a total of 535 points. He would 
then add to this the width of 2 three-em 
spaces (16 points X 2 = 32 points) to obtain 
a total of 567 points. To convert this into 
picas, he would divide this sum by 12. The 
total is 47 picas, 3 points. 


Group Retirement Plan 

Under a group-annuities program §an- 
nounced by the Methodist Book Concern, 
and underwritten by the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, approximately six hun- 
dred employes in New York, Chicago, and 
Cincinnati will be provided with retirement 
benefits. Both employer and enrolled em- 
ployes will contribute monthly to a fund 
which will provide a life income for partici- 
pants normally retiring at age sixty-five. 
Earlier retirement may take place provided 
the employer agrees and the employe con- 
sents to an adjusted life income. Also, the 
employe can have his retirement income con- 
tinued to a dependent after his death if he 
desires this arrangement. 

Another feature makes it possible for any 
employe who resigns before he is eligible for 
retirement—but after ten years’ membership 
in the plan—to use his employer’s contribu- 
tions plus his own for the purchase of a 
paid-up annuity yielding a life income, start- 
ing at the normal retirement age. 

The employe’s annual income at normal 
retirement age of sixty-five will equal ap- 
proximately 144 per cent of the total salary 
received by him while he is a member of the 
plan as outlined. , 


Fine Business Cards 
ond Letterheods Are 
Business Builders 


Streetcar and bus cards are seldom used to advertise a printer, but the Hill organization, New 
York City, employs the one reproduced above and finds it effective. Black and yellow 
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products and services offered to workers in the graphic arts field 





Goss Inks for offset-lithographic print- 
ing, carrying the trade name “Smico,” are 
a new product announced by the Sleight 
Metallic Ink Companies, Incorporated, 
through a folder showing the inks in the 
range of colors and in various applications 
such as duo-tones, single-color halftones, 
four-color halftones, with screens, reverse 
type, and so on, presenting an excellent 
demonstration of the uses and possibilities 
of the new ink . 

Smico gloss inks for offset, it is stated, 
require no radical changes in present meth- 
ods, hence no experimenting, but can be used 
immediately. Also, “the last remaining need 
of offset printing, gloss inks, has been 
achieved.” The inks are made in all standard 
colors, and samples can be matched. The 
reds, the folder states, have no metallic top 
tone, but are a pure, rich hue. No “trapping” 
troubles have been encountered, even with 
as much as a week between printings, ac- 
cording to Sleight. Sprays are essential with 
each color. The most suitable papers for 
use in this connection are those with a non- 
absorbent surface, such as the “varnish” 
grades of enamel, and coated label. 

All Smico gloss inks, it is said, have an 
affinity for each other and must, therefore, 
always be used together, and only with the 
Smico offset special gloss reducer for sat- 
isfactory results. 


PLASTICPLATE is the name given to a new 
printing material announced by the Empire 
Wood Type and Engraving Company, New 
York City. It consists of a heavy plastic sur- 
face fused to a hardwood laminated base, the 
surface being a fine white glassy plastic, 
smooth and hard to give long-run service. 
While the surface is hard, and is said to wear 
as long as any metal printing plate, it can be 
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We Cater To A 
“Champagne Taste’ 


for quality and service, without 
that morning after feeling when 
you get the bill. 
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cut easily on any printer’s saw. Printers with 
routing facilities, it is stated, can quickly 
make their own tint blocks, and anyone with 
the knack for engraving can cut tint blocks 
of any shape. The company states that it has 
found the plastic surface ideal for printing, 
and that it offers many advantages, among 
them the fact that due to the smooth printing 
surface less ink. will be required for an 
ordinary printing job. Folders accompanying 
the company’s announcement demonstrate 
the possibilities of the Plasticplate for cut- 
ting tint blocks in a wide range of shapes 
and designs—wide rules or solid bands, 
grooved or heavy and light rules, double 
grooved rules, solid tint backgrounds for 
initial letters, and so on. Plasticplate is fur- 
nished either in stock sizes ranging from 
12 by 12 inches to 18 by 36 inches, or cut 
to sizes as required. 


Tue C. & B. Gace Prin, the invention of 
T. W. Cleveland and T. W. Bunten, now 
being manufactured by the Cleveland & 
Bunten Company, of Weston, West Virginia, 
offers features that should recommend it to 
pressmen who are seeking a gage pin 
that not only is sturdy in construction, but 
which is easily manipulated and _ stays 
put when placed in position on the top 
sheet of the tympan. It is an ingenious de- 
vice, made of bronze, chromium plated, the 
lower jaw having a sharpened knife-like 
edge which cuts the tympan sheet at the 
proper point with relation to the position of 
the sheet to be printed. This lower jaw is 
then inserted under the top sheet of the 
tympan, the upper jaw pressed down, and a 
small wedge lock holds the pin firmly in 
place. To prevent any possibility of the pin 
slipping, once it is set in place, there are 
four contact pins built inside the jaws which 
grip the sheet; also, the front part of the 
upper jaw forces the top sheet into a small 
groove in the lower jaw, thus giving addi- 
tional protection against slippage, and mak- 
ing it impossible for the sheet to slide under 
the gage pins when being fed down to the 
pins. A tongue made of brass, which easily 
can be bent to the desired position, yet 
which is firm and sufficiently springy to meet 
requirements, slides through the upper jaw 
and acts to hold the sheet down in place 
when fed to the pins. 


“TeL-E-Cuart,” a 7-by-10-inch chart, has 
been made available to printers and other 
gummed-paper users by the Mid-States 
Gummed Paper Company, Chicago, to assist 
in selecting the correct grade of gummed 
stock. By checking against the chart with its 
325 characteristics plainly indicated, the 
printer can determine instantly the grade to 
select, thus saving himself considerable time. 
The charts are being distributed by Mid- 
States distributors. 
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ConsisTINnG of 202 phonetic characters and 

diacritical marks, a linotype phonetic alpha- 

. bet based on the alphabet of the Interna- 
tional Phonetic Association has been 
announced by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company. It is available in ten-point two- 
letter matrices, with roman and_bold-face 
characters. 

\ccording to C. H. Griffith, vice-president 
in charge of Mergenthaler typographic de- 
yelopments, this alphabet will be recognized 
by scholars as carefully eclectic in content. 





‘wan 'nait 0a 'reets ‘had et ‘grert 
'‘noiz m Oo ‘larft|| 1t waz a ‘veri 
‘drirt oul 'larft|| 60 'ruf ler 'in 69 
‘rerin| 60 'bimz ?zen 'raftaz wa ‘ol 
‘ratn| so dat 6a 'plers waz ‘rade 
an'serf_|| 











Though based on the International Phonetic 
Association’s alphabet, it also attempts to 
cover the more important variations and in- 
novations adopted or adapted by various 
scholars for various languages. Further, 
points out Mr. Griffith, the purpose has been 
to avoid a scheme of narrow transcription 
and to offer a broad system in accord with 
the phonemic trend in phonetic notation. 

The message set in linotype phonetics 
herewith is this: “One night the rats heard 
a great noise in the loft. It was a very dreary 
old loft. The roof let in the rain, the beams 
and rafters were all rotten, so that the place 
was unsafe.” 


THE Luptow TypocrapH Company has 
announced a new type face—Radiant Bold 
Extra Condensed—available in 14- to 72- 
point. Modern in concept and execution, the 





BRILLIANT STYLE 
with Radiant face 











face fits well into advertising and commer- 
cial-printing layouts, for it contrasts thicks 
and thins and is tall and slender. Specimen 
sheets showing the full size range are obtain- 
able on request from the Ludlow Typograph 
Company, Chicago. 


RECOMMENDED for magazine and newspa- 
per work, an easy-to-read type face titled 
“Rex” has been introduced by the Intertype 





This paragraph is set in 10 point 
Rex with Bold, a new Intertype 
face, suitable for both magazine 
and newspaper text. Other sizes 
from 5 to 14 point are in process 











Corporation. Duplexed with bold, it will be 
available in sizes ranging from 5- to 14-point. 
From the Intertype Corporation, 360 Furman 
Street, Brooklyn, New York, or its nearest 


branch, interested typographers can secure 
“Four-Deck Intertype Magazine Flexibility,” 
a six-page folder detailing suggested ma- 
chine magazine layouts, and a two-color 
twenty-four-page booklet showing Intertype 
Cairo. 


A Spricutiy Bir of informative printing 
is Mono-Facts, the Number 2 issue of the 
1938 edition, printed and distributed by 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company. Fill- 
ing its pages are news of the monotype world, 
specimens of monotype, and choice “mono- 
facts.” Those wishing a copy can secure one 
by writing to the Lanston Monotype Machine 
Company, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Foop-storeE and similar composition will 
be speeded up, according to the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company, with the perfec- 
tion of the new assembling-elevator em-scale 
indicators. The indicators, or printers, are 
slid along the assembler scale to the center 
of words or characters in a line. The opera- 
tor is then able to determine quickly and 
accurately the positions other words should 
be given in succeeding lines. 


Two SimpLe ATTACHMENTs for application 
to new and outstanding linotypes have been 
developed by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company, which provide for the adjustment 
of the left-hand vise jaw of the linotype to 
obtain off-measure settings. 

One attachment is primarily for news- 
papers, making possible the locating of the 
vise jaw for one particular off measure— 
such as 24 picas and 4 points. With it the 
operator has a convenient and positive means 
of obtaining from 1 to 5 points’ variation 
from standard measures according to C. H. 
Griffith, Mergenthaler vice-president in 
charge of typographic development. The sec- 
ond attachment is a variable device for set- 
ting odd measures for which there might be 
demand in commercial-printing plants. With 
it the operator can make any fractional vise- 
jaw setting by turning a dial. 


A NEW MEMBER has put in its appearance 
in the Bernhard Modern type family, accord- 
ing to American Type Founders. The new 
arrival—Bernhard Modern Bold, with roman 
and italic—combines effectively with the 
lighter face for display purposes. The type 
range is from 8- to 72-points and is available 
at A. T. F.’s 23 branches. Though wide usage 
is predicted for the face on business cards, 
letterheads, booklets, and announcements, 
it is natural that advertising typography will 
share considerably its unquestioned values. 
Typographers will look forward to receiving 
the eight-page folder now in preparation 
which details effective uses for the Bernhard 
Modern Bold and Italic. 


SPECIMENS OF TYPE FACES available on the 
All-Purpose linotype are shown in a new 
specimen book issued by the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, Brooklyn, New York. A 
book of 104 pages and cover, it opens with 
brief descriptive matter pertaining to the 
A-P-L and its special features. Then, starting 
with Bodoni and Bodoni Italic, it covers a 
wide range of faces, the larger sizes being 
shown in two-line specimens, both caps and 
lower case, the smaller text sizes being shown 
in paragraphs, the sizes shown ranging from 
6- to 144-point. A classified index at the front 
lists all the faces shown in the book. 








Give Them THE 
INLAND PRINTER 


for Christmas... 


@ No greater gift than the Gift 
of IDEAS ... ideas worth put- 
ting into ACTION! Heads of 
your departments will respond to 
the lift of such IDEAS as THE 
INLAND PRINTER will bring 
... ideas that will result in greater 
satisfaction all along the line. 


@ Few gifts are as usable, as 
stimulating, and as genuinely ap- 
preciated as a subscription to 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Each month throughout 1939 its 
arrival will rekindle in your 
“key” men the good will which 
prompted the giving. 


@ SHOP THIS EASY WAY! 
Christmas Gift subscriptions will 
be accepted up to December 23rd. 
A beautiful Christmas gift-greet- 
ing card bearing your name will 
be sent, if necessary by air mail 
special delivery or telegraph, to 
reach recipients at Christmas. 
Your gift list may include com- 
pany officials, your superinten- 
dent, foreman of composing-, 
proof-, and pressroom, sales and 
production manager (men in ex- 
ecutive positions, please). 


@ A one-year subscription is 
well worth the $4 (Canada 
$4.50) for ideas worth using! 


Christmas GIFT LIST 
To THE INLAND PRINTER 
205 West Wacker Drive. 
Chicago. 
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(0 Check here if bill is to be sent later. 
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A ready reference buyers can depend upon for sources of 
supply. Manufacturers: This Business Directory offers good 
visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and extra lines of larger advertisers. A listing of your products here reaches 


influential buyers when buying is done, and clinches sales. Note present policy permitting display. Write for low rates. 


Buyers’ Guide 





















Air Conditioning—Humidifying Systems 





Carbon Paper 


Saw Filing 





R. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., 

Chicago, Ill. Write for pamphlet enti- 
tled “AIR —. AND HU- 
MIDITY CONTROL 


Art Work and Cuts 








ZINC HALFTONES 
AND ETCHINGS 


LUMN 


LEADER COMPANY 





a 


BUY your Carbon Paper from ROCHES- 
TER RIBBON & CARBON CO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 





Electric Motors 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CoO., Cline- 

Westinghouse Motor and_ control 
equipment for printing machinery. 211 
West Wacker Dr., Chicago, III. 








Electrotypers’—Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., gen- 

eral offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, Cicero, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 RB. 42nd 
St., New York. 








Envelopes 








BEN DAY AND PROCESS COLOR 
PLATES. 40 yrs. exper. Send us your 

specifications. Indianapolis Engraving 

Co., 222 E. Ohio St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


ANY ORAWING, MAXIMUM TIME 2 HOURS 
35 J INGLUBES LE DARE 
$ WE AUIS VIAL Oye) STUDIO 
417 SOUTH 
r4i ie iCcut/ DEARBORN ST 
Sees eee Ree = WEBSTER 7568 
ZINC CUT, MAXIMUM SIZE 4 SQ. INCHES CHICAGO 

















Bookkeeping Systems, Printing Schedules 


FRANKLIN PRINTING CATALOG— 

Complete Catalog of Printing Costs— 
40 Sections. Bookkeeping Systems for 
Printers—Send for free descriptive fold- 
ers. PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 








Books 





BOOKS on all engraving and printing 

processes, offset, art, photography, 
silk screen, block cutting, etc. Size and 
screen finders and other helps. List free. 
Commercial Engraving Publishing Co., 
34-V North Ritter Ave., Indianapolis, 
Indiana. 





Bronzing Machines 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all 

presses. Also some _ rebuilt units. 
Write C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 








Calendars and Calendar Pads 





WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers; 
complete line. Do your own imprint- 
ing. Wholesale and retail prices fur- 
nished with sample sets. Write for 
particulars. FLEMING CALENDAR CoO., 
6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS 

COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert Avenue, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready 
for shipment; the best and cheapest on 
the market; write for sample books and 
prices. 


LARGEST SELECTION IN CALEN- 

DA . Sheet pictures, and pads at 
lowest prices. Sample line $.75. WEISS 
CALENDAR CO., 3696 E. Forest Ave., 
Detroit, Michigan. 











Camera Bellows 


UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows 

made to order for all types of photo- 
engravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., 
Chicago, I1l. 





MILLIONS of every description ready for 

immediate delivery. Specials made to 
order promptly. Free Catalog. GEN- 
ERAL ENVELOPE CoO., BOSTON, MASS. 





Envelope Presses 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, 

sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M per hour. Used 
by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 
671 Diversey, Chicago. 








Knife Grinding Service 


THE KELLETT COMPANY, Inc., 525 S 
Dearborn St., Chicago. Expert knife 

grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, slip 

powder. Satisfaction guaranteed. 








Lacquering and Varnishing 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Pe- 
oria St., Chicago, I1l. Finishers to the 
lithographing and printing trades. 








Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 


THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 

West Baltimore Avenue, Detroit, Mich- 
igan—Complete engraving equipment 
and supplies, also special equipment 
manufactured. 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CoO., gen- 

eral offices, 1874 S. 54th Avenue, Cicero, 
Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd 
St., New York. 


TASOPE’—AURORA, MISSOURI. Manu- 
facturers of modern photoengraving 
equipment. Catalog furnished on request. 














Printing Presses 


COLUMBIA Offset Presses; K & G label 

and embossing presses. COLUMBIA 
PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 La- 
fayette Street, New York City. 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CoO., stereo- 

type rotary presses, stereo and mat- 
making machinery, flat-bed presses, 
Battle Creek, Mich. 











Printers’ Supplies 


SUPER-SOLVENT the new marvelous 

type and roller cleaner. Samples. Per- 
fection Products Co., Est. 1924, 116 Earl 
St., Rochester, N. Y. 








Rotogravure Presses and Equipment 


FRANKENTHAL, ALBERT & CIE., Gra- 

vure presses “Palatia.” Complete 
plants installed and guaranteed by out- 
standing experts. ALBERT MERZ, 2702 
S. Compton, St. Louis, Mo. 








Commencement Invitations 


Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizers 


Filing and Swaging the mechanical way, 

75c. Amazing results. EMPIRE TYPE 
FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Oldest 
Foundry in U.S. A. 





Saw Trimmers 





$15.00 and up—Saw Trimmers—Casting 
Boxes—Routers. 30-day trial—Terms. 

We save you money. JOHNSON ROLLER 

RACK CoO., Dept. C., Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Saws 





We buy, sell, and rebuild, and modernize 
Miller Saws. Send for full details. Wal- 
lin Mfg. Co., 1122 Harney, Omaha, Nebr. 





Special Printing 





TICKETS IN STRIPS, Rolls, Coupon 
Books, Reserved Seats, any Numerical 

Jobs. Done at a profit for Se THE 

—e TICKET CoO., Dept. P, Toledo, 
10. 





Steel Chases 








FLECTRIC WELDED SILVERBRIGHT 


aa| STEEL CHASES 


with oversize inside measure for 
press capacity 
STYLES AND SIZES ON REQUEST 


SANDBLOM STEEL CHASE CO. 























429 S. Clinton St. Chicago, III. 
Stock Cuts 
CUTALOG 
* STOCK CUTS 


Showing thousands of 
ready-made cuts; it is 
free; write today 


COBB SHINN 
; 724 Union Tne 














Typefounders 


O. K. LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West 

Van Buren St., Chicago. Attractive 
Sales Plan for dealers everywhere. Write 
for territory. 


MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE. FOUN- 
DRY, the big type foundry of the 
West. Free catalog. Wichita, Kansas. 











THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, ~~ 
235 East 45th Street, New York, N. 
Producers of fine type faces. 





Wire 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE 

—Backed by eighty years of wire 
drawing experience. Supplied on spools 
or in coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEAL- 
ERS EVERYWHERE. 








SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufac- 
turers of stitching wire from special 

quality selected steel rods. Quality and 

service guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 





Zinc Halftones 








COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS and 

other engraved stationery. Samples 
with discount to printers. Siegrist En- 
graving Co., 924 Oak St., Kansas City, 


Mo. 
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H. H. H. ELECTRO HYDRAULIC Vul- 

canizers to manufacture precision rub- 
ber plates. H. H. Heinrich, Inc., 200 
Varick St., New York City, Chicago, San 
Francisco. 











UNMOUNTED ZINC ETCHINGS and 

square-finish zinc halftones, 8 sq. 
inches or less 95c net. Write for price 
list. Marshall Newspictures, Inc., Box 
173, Indianapolis, Ind. 



















MERRY WIDOW 


Fall of 1907—need we remind you?—when the 
Merry Widow and Prince Danilo first danced to the 
strains of Lehar’s swooning waltzes. The days of new 
ideas and great adventure... when Kimble first brought 
out its great idea of a specialized motor for the print- 
ing trades. And need we remind you of the entire suc- 
cess of Kimble’s 33-year-old specialization? We believe 
not, for the resulting profits and prestige to leading 
printers have been too great. KIMBLE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, 2011 W. Hastings Street, Chicago, Ill. 


KIMBLE MOTORS 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
Branches ‘and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Citles 








Champion Blacks 


WIN ON MODERN 
HIGH-SPEED PRESSES 


CHAMPION HALFTONE—A non-scratch dense black 
which will not offset. Can be backed up in two hours. 


CHAMPION SUPER—Fully toned, free flowing, this 
black will work clean and sharp on super papers. 


CHAMPION BOOK—A high grade ink with good 
density, it will not shadow through on standard grades. 


NOW IN USE EVERYWHERE 
WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER 


Sinclair & Valentine (0. 


HOME OFFICE 
603-611 West 129th Street, New York, N. Y. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


Albany Philadelphia Nashville 
Boston Jacksonville Kansas City 
Baltimore Cleveland Miami San Francisco 
Chicago Los Angeles New Orleans Seattle 


Birmingham 











Keeping in Touch 


NO SALLY RAND—Too bad. Grover Whalen says the 
New York World’s Fair will have no fan dancers. But it 
WILL have something they didn’t have at Chicago— 
official World’s Fair colors. They 
are orange and blue—not just any 
old orange and blue, but a very 
special World’s Fair orange and 
blue. Printed material for the Fair 
is to be reproduced in these official 
colors. They have been scientif- 
ically matched in printing inks at 
the IPI Research Laboratories. The 
World’s Fair color consultants 
have given the matches an official okay. So, for your 
World’s Fair printing, you'll save time and trouble if you 
use the approved IPI Fair colors. Fair enough? (ouch) 


FREE—Write for your copy of the NEW Everyday Ink 
specimen book. It contains the most popular printing col- 
ors proved on various stocks. 


UNIQUE—No box-tops or reasonable facsimiles are in- 
volved in the Third Annual IPI Essay Contest, which is 
conducted in cooperation with the National Graphic Arts 
Education Guild. High school en- 
trants must write essays on the 
Value of Color in Printing. First 
prize is a $400 college scholarship. 
Teachers have told us that this 
competition is unique, for it is a 
contest where nobody loses. Each 
student who enters, whether or 
not he wins a prize, increases his 
knowledge of color and its appli- 
cations in the Graphic Arts. It is IPI’s hope that this 
educational project will help to stimulate an interest in 
fine color printing among the future printers of America. 


FIRST 300—Just 300 years ago, Stephen Daye set up 
the first American printing press. Wouldn’t Stephen have 
been amazed could he have foreseen what would develop 
from his modest pioneering? Rotary 
presses, offset, mechanical typesetters, 
halftones, rotogravure—all were to 
follow. And the vision of magazines 
Vaporin-printed in split seconds 
would have indicated to him that 
witchcraft was no fabrication of idle 
tongues. Developments like Vaporin 
would convince Stephen Daye, as a progressive printer, 
of the value of research in the Graphic Arts. It is IPI’s 
forward-looking research policy that has made printers 
say “It pays to keep in touch with IPI.” 


INTERNATIONAL PRINTING INK 
DIVISION OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION 
DEPT. I.P.D., 75 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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WESTVACO SAMPLE BOOKLETS for 1938 


A New Series of Booklets Showing the Westvaco 
Mill Brand Line of High Grade Printing Papers. 




















Reproduced above is the cover ot the Sterling Enamel booklet containing samples of all the regular substance weights. 


In addition to the above, the following sample booklets will be available during 1938: 


Pinnacle Enamel, Blendfold Enamel, Piedmont Enamel, Ideal Litho — Piedmont Litho, Clear Spring Papers, Inspiration Book 
Papers, Marva Papers, Inspiration Offset, Inspiration Ledger, Westvaco Bond, Mimeograph Papers, Index Bristol and Post Card. 


Copies may be obtained from your Westvaco Distributor 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 





STERLING ENAMEL 


WHITE + IVORY + INDIA 


Today, as never before, printing craftsmen are 
being called upon to meet new problems — 
problems born of the quickening tempo of mod- 
ern business, with its mass production and 
distribution, its new selling and advertising 
technique and strategy. 


As paper purveyors to a great and growing 
business clientele, Westvaco is happy to shoulder 
its share of these problems and to contribute its 
resources toward their solution. Notable among 
Westvaco contributions is STERLING Enamel, a 


paper ideally suited for present-day advertising. 


The clear color and smooth, high-gloss surface 
of STERLING Enamel reproduce the most deli- 


cate shades and tones. Its resiliency and flexi- 


bility make it effectually receptive to printed 
impressions, whether from ty pe— originals 
or electrotypes, in process or black and white. 


Now, with the STERLING Enamel sample 
booklet, the cover of which is illustrated on the 
opposite page, and “Westvaco Inspirations for 
Printers,” to demonstrate STERLING Enamel’s 
printing qualities, advertisers and printers alike 
are materially aided in the solution of their 
printing production problems. | 


For copies of the STERLING Enamel sample 
booklet of unprinted specimen papers, and 
**Westvaco Inspirations for Printers,” consult your 
nearest Westvaco Distributor. 


AND PAPER COMPANY 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP 


DISTRIBUTORS OF WESTVAGO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


. THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
31 N. Summit St. 
. .S. P. RICHARDS PAPER COMPANY 
166-170 Central Avenue, S. W. 
THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
‘ . BRADLEY-REESE CO. 
308 West Pratt Street 
Birmingham, Ala. . . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
1726 Avenue B 

. THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
58 High Street 

. THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 

501 Washington St. 

Canton, Ohio . THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
211 Lincoln Avenue, . 
Chicago, Ill.. . WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 
35 East Wacker Drive 
Cincinnati, O., THE CHATFIELD PAPER CORPORATION 
Third, Plum and Pearl Sts. 
Cleveland, Ohio. . THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W 
Dallas, Tex... . . . » GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
302-306 North Market Street 
Des Moines, lowa . CARPENTER PAPER CO. OF IOWA 
106-112 Southwest Seventh Street Viaduct 
Detroit, Mich. . THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
551 East Fort Street 
r . « GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
201-203 Anthony Street 
. THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
* 706 W. 7th Street 


Akron, Ohio . 
Atlanta, Ga. . 


Augusta, Me. 
Baltimore, Md. . 


Boston, Mass. 


Buffalo, N.Y. . 


El Paso, Tex. . 


. THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
125 Trumbull Street 
. THEO. H. DAVIES & CO., LTD. 
. GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
"1401 Sterrett Street 
Kansas City, Mo. . . . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
332 West Sixth Street Traffic Way 
Lima, Ohio . . . THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
825 West North Street 
Lincoln, Neb. - CARPENTER PAPER COMPANY 
- 800 “O” Street 
Los Angeles, Cal. . . . . CARPENTER PAPER CO. 
OF CALIFORNIA 
6801 Stanford Avenue 
- GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
345 South Fi = Street 
W. J. HERRMANN, INC. 
1319 North Third Street 
Minneapolis, Minn. . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
607 Washington Avenue, South 
Montgomery, Ala... . S. P. RICHARDS PAPER CO. 
531 North Lawrence Street 
Nashville, Tenn. . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
222 Second Avenue, North 
New Haven, Conn., Bix ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
‘7-151 East Street 
New Orleans, La. . . . GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
222 South Peters Street 
- . + . M.M. ELISH & CO., INC. 
29 Beekman Street 
NewYork, N. Y., THE SEYMOUR PAPER COMPANY, INC. 
220 West Nineteenth Street 
New York, N. Y., WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 
230 Park Avenue 


Hartford, Conn. 


Honolulu, T. H. 
Houston, Tex. 


Memphis, Tenn. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


New York, N. Y. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. _. GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
106-108 East California Avenue 
Omaha, Neb. . .» CARPENTER PAPER COMPANY 
Ninth and Harney Streets 
Philadelphia, Pa., WEST VIRGINIA PULP & PAPER CO. 
Public Ledger Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. . THE CHATFIELD & WOODS CO. OF 
PENNSYLVANIA 
2nd and Liberty Avenues 
Providence, R. I. THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
840 Hospital Trust Building 
Richmond, Va. . RICHMOND PAPER CO., INC. 
201 Governor Street 
St. Louis, Mo. ‘ GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
* 1014. 1030 Spruce Street 
San Antonio, Tex. . - GRAHAM PAPER COMPANY 
130 Graham Street 
San Francisco, Cal., WEST VIRGINIA PULP &PAPER CO. 
503 Market Street 
- CARPENTER PAPER COMPANY 
OF SIOUX CITY 
205-209 Pearl Street 
Springfield, Mass., THE ARNOLD-ROBERTS COMPANY 
168 Bridge Street 
. THE UNION PAPER & TWINE CO. 
662 Spitzer Building 
Washington, D.C. . . R.P. ANDREWS PAPER CO. 
First and H Streets, S. E. 
Wichita, Kansas GRAHAM PAPER CO. 
117-121 North Water Street 
Export Agents: . . AMERICAN PAPER EXPORTS, INC. 
75 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


Sioux City, Iowa 


Toledo, Ohio 

























MAILING LISTS 
FOR PRINTERS 


Mr. Printer: 

Next time you suggest a direct mail 
campaign to a customer and he says: 
“To whom shall I send such advertis- 
ing?” let us solve the problem for you. 


Buckley-Dement mailing lists can be 
built to order for practically any type 
of business in any territory in the Unit- 
ed States. No matter in what field of 
business your customers are engaged, 
the chances are we can build a list of 
good prospective buyers for them. 


You can build direct mail campaigns 
around B-D mailing lists that will in- 
crease your volume and win the 
good-will of your customers. Try it. 


And why not get a good custom-built 
list of prospective buyers of printing 
in your locality? A direct mail cam- 
paign of your own is not a bad ideal 









Writetoday for full details. No obligation. 


BUCKLEY, DEMENT & COMPANY 


THE HOME OF CUSTOM-BUILT MAILING LISTS 
1300 Jackson Blvd. Chicago Telephone Monroe 6100 











Advertise in The Inland Printer, then 
you tell printers and sell them, too 








For a few printers who can afford 
$15 to $50 a month for our ser- 


HOUSE 
15 to $5 Bf OUF se 
ORGANS viii tney can publish their own 


house-organ monthly, edited by William Feather. 
Write 
WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 


























Embosso ls Relsod Print 

ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 



























The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 













a ~ 
for Lithographers, Printers, and 
ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. * 
Tell Us Your Requirements 


e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J: 
ee 













VY Sond now manufac- 


ture Vandercook and Hacker Proof Presses in 35 
models and sizes, and Hacker Block Levellers, Gauges, 
and Test Blocks. Outline your requirements for circu- 
lars giving details of performance, and prices. 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 294 8. SSarsictnst S282 



















|] ADIRONDACK BOND 
for All Business Printing 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street © New York, N. Y. 
BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 




























£ Edition Book Binders 
YA “Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
144] CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Makes Embossing Easy 


Needs no heating or melting—Simply wet it, attach it to tympan and let 
press run until dry. Sheets 534, x 91/2 inches $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 


Instruction with each package. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
205 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois 























CHANDLER & PRICE 


PRINTING PRESSES 
and PAPER CUTTERS 


x*«k 


The Chandler & Price Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 


New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago: Transportation Bldg., 608 S. Dearborn St. 

















———-REBUILT MACHINERY 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 





YLINDER AUTOMATICS 
ORESSES. "HOOD AND PLATENS: 
Two-color Miehles 56- z Miehle Verticals. 
62-65-70, ALCO Style B and No. 2 
Single color Michles, HAS Kellys. 
all sizes. iv Miehle Newspaper 


Press, 4 page, 8 col. 


10 x 15 and 12 x 18 
Kluge and Miller 
nits. 


Babeock and Premiers. 


No. 4 Miehle Auto- 
matie Unit. 


NOTE: Feeders and 
extension deliveries 


CUTTERS, ETC. 
Power Cutters—all 
standard makes. 
Gutters and Creasers. cg P. Craftsman 
for above machines _— Folders. Automatic. Open 
if desired. Patent Base. jobbers, ali sizes. 
Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt —s equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 

transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 
Chicago Office: 343 S$. DEARBORN St., Tel. Harrison 5643 





a 
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The MadrasType Foundry GETTING 


ta (Est. 1850 : 
hoes ht b Mail G. T. Madras, India ( ) ~ THESE? 
s A Invires ——— a / 3 

pee, gt ‘h 3 bey ryan 7 : Printers everr- 

it will teach you how to O where are saving 

figure the cost. of any OWEST \JUOTATIONS jrtucanae ot 
ind of printing an ; vf , dollars weekly 

pave the way for a man- for best rebuilt Chandler & Price, . B 

agement position. e Fi 

This is your opportu- Golding Jobber and other Platen i ahs cad tab tome 

oo ay in bad yg Presses, Cutting Machines, and at Bae news, beck, best ane 

your life. Take the first all Printer’s Sundries. and coated blanks, Gov't. post 

step today. card and tag board. 14 branch 

Write for complete de- sales warehouses. Send your 


i s NOW t i SABIN 
stair Ay ym - SOLE RE ho ROBBINS Wen Weakly cammelan. 
JACK TARRANT SCHOOL thine laprenaiaay SABIN ROBBINS PAPER CO. 


OF ESTIMATING ; Guaranteede 
Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO e Large Business i ctestene eames SO 





























CREATE PSO 


Profitable Printing 
Business with Goes Fy BIGGER PROFITS 
All-Year Selling Helps 


@ Help your customers increase their Numbering deserves first place. For 86 
business and increase your own profits 
by recommending and furnishing Goes 
effective and economical Selling Helps, 
THREE which include All-Year Letterheads, r ‘. 
ce HUNDRED Folders, and Art Advertising Blotters : through typographic numbering, write 
A 0 THIRTY- ry also Advertising Coupons, Bordered 
OPY Supers) 5 Blanks, Calendar Pads, ete. for “Numbering for Profit”’—a novel, 
/: ESTIONS Samples of Goes Selling Helps, in- f b k 
wee cluding, also, a Blotter Catalog in full us 
At color and helpful Sales and Copy Sug- etul booklet. 
Adretising gestions, will besent upon request gratis 5 Wheels, Solid Plunger, Slide Plunger, $1 Extra. $§2-OO0 


BLOTTE to Printers and others in the Trade. 
ee RS Goes LITHOGRAPHING Weller NUMBERING SOLD BY ALL DEALERS AND BRANCHES 


ee iia aa MACHINES AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 
53 K Park Place, New York MANUFACTURED BY WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO 


ways to develop profitable new accounts 











AMERICAN 2 gy i , ) el a 


9465 35c ie” ald for PLATEN PRESSES 


RO LLE RS \\ ""No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 


a U.S. & 
MAKE READY PASTE er \ 


itd 
af . 
Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 


9488 25c sligpins impossible — is auic a 
9449 25¢ 9450 25¢ and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
PASTES AND GLUES A full line of Typecast Cuts for sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 2 
Automobile and Oil Products. Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Du rable Pins 
Special designs made to order. and Grippers on the Market 
Order from Your Dealer or Direct 


AMERICAN ROLLER CO. STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY poate hagheanesastatint 
1342 N. Halsted St. Chicago, Ill. VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 


FLEXO PAD GLUE 




















If you want quality, rigidity and durability 
investigate the Warnock Base. First and origi- 
nal in the industry. Send for our 1938 Catalog. 


DURABILITY be 
ote a FORGED 


rave Our precision cast type is used 
YOUR OWN by all the leading printers 


RUBBER PLATES throughout the U. S. A. Write 


for Price List. 
Samples of material on 


request. Write today 
2 45 aS on your letterhead to M & L 
“oe toe” Ee att PLATE TYPE FOU NDRY 


Original Block and Hook Manufacturer 4001 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 
1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago, Illinois 610 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. no 9°, 


WARNOCK BASE & M & L foundey Type 
“9 
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MODERN 
TYPE 
DISPLAY 


by J. L. Frazier 
Editor of The 
Inland Printer 


“A Work of Art in Typography” 

That’s just part of what R. Lionel Parks, foreman 
of the News Publishing Company in Canada, thinks 
about Modern Type Display. He says that “there 
are so many good points about this book that it 
would take a long letter to enumerate them all.” 
All the good points that Mr. Parks refers to have 
enabled him to master the fundamental principles 
of Typography—principles which are basic regard- 
less of the type era. 

Do you want to master these basic principles of 
typography just as quickly and economically as 
Mr. Parks did? Do you want to improve your 
printed matter? Make it more legible, more read- 
able, and more attractive? 

Then send for your copy of “Modern Type Dis- 











How to do 


SILK SCREEN 
PROCESS PRINTING 


Plainly Described in this New Book 


ie 
*The Silk Screen 
Printing Process”’’ 
By Biegeleisen & Busenbark 






















Price $2.90 Postpaid 
e 


This practical manual covers the silk screen printing 
process both in its vocational aspects and as a medium 
of fine art expression, describing equipment and ma- 
terials, methods of handling them, and the steps in 
printing, 206 pages. 










Get Your Copy From 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
CHICAGO 





















play” today. 
























IDEAS to spare! 


Each issue of THE INLAND PRINTER is 
well worth passing around—there are 
ideas to spare for plant executives, su- 
perintendents, foremen of composing, 
proof-, and pressrooms. It’s welcomed! 
It “belongs” where “key” men can use 
ideas worth putting into action! This is 
what able printers say... 

“It is read by the Directors and Selling Staff, and 
we get many good points from it.’ E. T. Penfold, 
Director, W. C. Penfold & Company, Limited, Syd- 
ney, Australia. 

The office force, as well as the boys in the plant, 
enjoy THE INLAND PRINTER very much and look 
forward to its arrival every month.'’—Ben Granger, 
St. Petersburg Printing Company, St. Petersburg, 
Florida. 

“We regard THE INLAND PRINTER as a part of 
our organization, and we are always glad when 
the current issue reaches us.’—W. S. Worzalla, 
General Manager, Worzalla Publishing Company, 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 


A Christmas Gift Subscription 


to your head men provides a fitting reward for 
work well done. What a helpful, friendly gesture! 
Read about the Christmas Gift Offer on page 77, 
turn to it now! 


The Fastest Selling 
Folders in America 


RUSSELL 
hice, «=6U ERNEST 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST 
FOLDING MACHINE VALUES 


— 
PUBLIC 
NOTICE 


Effective at once, we will 
pay postage on all ship- 
ments of books by our book 


BAUM 














Send for department. Disregard all 
free list mention of postage in any 
of Books of our current book adver- 


tisements. 





CHICAGO 


THE INLAND PRINTER e 











WEBENDORFER OFFSET JOBBERS 


Built in Four Sheet Sizes: 12x18—17x22—22x29—26x40 


“SIMPLIFIED | American Made by 
eet Bll WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 
of this book to- Builders of Printing Machinery for 
day. No cost— Over Thirty Years 


Noobligation. MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, JU. S. A. 
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Have you considered what 


Stream-Feeding 


would have over your 
present high-speed 
conveyor-type feeders? 


Entirely new standards of cost and production have been 
established by Christensen Stream Feeders, in feeding all types 
of sheet fed machines, such as folders, varnishing machines, 
flat bed, rotary and offset presses. 

These new standards have been made possible by reducing 
to slow motion, what has always been a high speed operation. 
The principal feature being the reduction of the speed of 
sheet travel, from approximately 84 inches per impression, to 
only 8 to 13 inches. This is accomplished by feeding sheets 
to feed-in-point in underlapped relation, with leading edges 
approximately 13 inches apart. That is, starting each follow- 
ing sheet, after sheet ahead has traveled but 13 inches. The 
result is a slow moving bank of sheets being advanced but 
a short distance with each cycle or impression, instead of 
a single sheet traveling entire distance from the pile to front 
guide during each cycle. 

The advantages of this remarkable machine become more 
apparent to you when you realize that this method of feeding 


advantages 





brings you improved register, reduces ‘““down-time” on press- 
and-feeder unit, is simple to operate and adjust, and does not 
limit the speed at which your presses operate. 

If you are interested in effecting greater savings in your 
feeder operation, write today for complete information on the 
Christensen Stream Feeder. No obligation, of course. 


The Christensen Machine Co., 100 Fourth st., Racine, Wis. 





STRAIGHT 


TO THE 


Any engineer will tell you that the simplest design that 
will do the job is the best. 

In numbering machines that description points to Roberts. 
Roberts machines have always been noted for their exclu- 
sive direct drive construction, the simplest yet developed. 
No intermediate wearing parts. No lost motion. A longer 
life of accurate service. 


MODEL 27, 5 wheels, forward or backward $12.00. 
MODEL 28, 6 wheels, forward or backward $14.00. 


Above prices are for machines with solid ""No"’ plunger. 
Machines with removable "No" slide plunger, $1.00 extra. 


For sale by all dealers. If you 
do not get prompt service from 
your dealer, write to us. Ask 
about quantity discounts and 
trade-in allowances. 





THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 


694-710 JAMAICA AVENUE, BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
LOUIS MELIND COMPANY, Western Distributor 


362 WEST CHICAGO AVE., CHICAGO 593 MARKET ST., SAN FRANCISCO 


xrwrtkekwk kK * & * 


\ yk \ 
paste weuTtors 


DISTINCTIVE IMPRESSION OF 


is conveyed by Smith-Crafted Covers in the beauty of their exclusive 
designs and soft, richly-embossed texture. Whatever the product or 
service to be sold, a Smith-Crafted Cover can be created to add 
tremendously to the selling power of its presentation. On catalogs, 
books, manuals, portfolios, etc., Smith-Crafted Covers become a 
powerful selling-force through inescapable attention-value, and 
durability that assures long selling-life. 

Every Smith-Crafted Cover is specially created and designed for the 
job it is to do. Let us submit sketches and samples—to you, or 
through your printer—of Smith-Crafted Covers. 


S. K. SMITH 


COMPANY 
Dept. D-2 
2857 North Western Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Operating 
The David J. Molloy Plant) 
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The Greatest Variety of 
Fine Printing Papers in 
The Middle West 


HAMMERMILL . . . . STRATHMORE 
CHAMPION . . JAPAN PAPER CO. 
STANDARD PAPER MFG. CO. 
LINWEAVE ASSOCIATION 
U. S. ENVELOPE CO. 


v 
SWIGART PAPER CO. 


717 South Wells Street 
[o) 5 1(@7-e1@) 








Qaasel ‘Vi7-Lerser’ Pree L[yyrg 


Streamlined—Fully Enclosed— ee 
Airoperated. New Low Prices. 


Patents 2,078,790, — 
g A a @ SEND FOR LITERATURE e 
P schs Kirbrush » 1905 Diversey Parkway, Chicago 


2,110,052,—2, 114,723. 











DON’T SACRIFICE YOUR OLD CUTTER 
MODERNIZE IT ECONOMICALLY WITH A 


POWER GAUGE 


Moves the gauge back and forth by power! 
Write to POWER GAUGES, 304 HUDSON ST., N. Y. C. 


BRONZERS 


The Milwaukee Flat-bed Bronzer is 
used with both flat-bed and offset 
presses. Sizes run from 1!9'' to 75° 
also rebuilt machines. Guaranteed 
ey Vaielgulehila F 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. Milwaukee, Wisc. 


; ¢ 2 
7 Pee Tae Papecs 
WManufactuced hy 
BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
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IT HAS BEEN 
SAID THAT... 


] PRINTER OUT OF 10 KNOWS 


HOW THE ROUSE BAND SAW accurately cuts a full 
galley of linotype slugs, the same or many different 
measures, in 35 seconds. 

If YOU do not know, send for fully illustrated cir- 
cular, which explains in detail how it is done. 

The circular will open your eyes to speedier pro- 


duction and more profit. Write today. 


H.B. ROUSE & COMPANY 


2218 North Wayne Avenue Chicago, Illinois 


HOLLISTON tac-taset-sien cLotus 


Also Cloths for 


Office Forms, Factory Forms, Maps, Charts, Indexes, 
Catalog and Loose Leaf Pages, Instruction Manuals, 
Certificates, Licenses, Advertising Novelties, etc. 


Write for Samples and Prices 


THE HOLLISTON MILLS, Inc., Dept. C5, NORWOOD, MASS. 


BOSTON * NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA = CHICAGO 


Book form ecards 


that detach with perfect edges 


Ask any of these paper This specially prepared stock comes in all 
merchants—or us—for standard business card sizes in either loose 
samples and prices: or book form style. It is the highest grade 
rag content made at Crane mills. 
New York City Keep a supply constantly on hand for quick 
Richard C. Loesch Co. service to your customers, who need their 
Pittsburgh business cards printed in this modern way. 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 


Cincinnati The John B. 


The Chatfield Paper Co. 


Detroit 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co. W | qs qs 
Grand Rapids 
Carpenter Paper Co. 1152 Full ~ 
Houston ullerton Avenue 
L. S. Bosworth Co., Ine. CHICAGO 


St. Louls Book Form Cards 
Tobey Fine Papers, Inc. Compact Binders 
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to YOU: 


Millions and Millions 


ITS THAT of messages are made up of just 
SLEIGHT & two words with fourteen letters, 


DIFFERENCE and here they are: 
Merry 
Christmas 


and that is what 
we wish YOU 


P. S. Oh, yes, we wish you 
also a Happy - - a very Happy 
-- and prosperous 1939, other- 
wise known as a New Year 


SLEIGHT METALLIC INK COMPANIES, INC. 


PHILADELPHIA: 538-540 N. Third St. CHICAGO: 717-719 W. Congress St. 


NEW YORK: 75 West St. CLEVELAND: 1276 W. Third St. KANSAS CITY, Mo.: 722 Wyandotte 
WASHINGTON: 926 H Street, N.W. MILWAUKEE: 534 N. Jackson St. FORT WORTH: 236 W. 13th St. 
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She Ynland Printer 


J. L. Frazer, Manager 
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Tue INLAND Printer is published on the first of every month. It 
furnishes the most reliable and significant information on 
matters concerning the printing and allied industries. Contri- 
butions are solicited but should be concisely stated and pre- 
sented in typewritten manuscript. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two years, $7.00; one year, $4.00; payable always in advance, 
Sample copies, $0.40; none free. Make all remittances payable 
to The Inland Printer Company. 

When Subscriptions Expire the magazine is discontinued 
unless a renewal is received prior to the publication of the fol- 
lowing issue. Subscribers should avoid possible delay by remit- 
ting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions——To Canada, $4.50, postage prepaid; to 
countries within the postal union, $5.00 a year in advance post- 
age prepaid. Make foreign money orders payable to The Inland 
Printer Company. Foreign postage stamps are not accepted. 
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Use CAMPBELL MAILING BOXES 


C for Shipping Catalogs, Books, etc. 


CAMPBELL 
TAGS for PROFIT 


Write for FREE Printers 
Tag Portfolio giving full details 
about Campbell Tags and Tag Profits! 


PARAFFINED SIGNS—DISPLAY CARDS fat seninles 


Campbell Box & Tag Company 
Main & Inland Sts., South Bend, ind. 








Campbell Marling 
Boxes just the 
thing for your ship- 
ments of Catalogs 
Made on or 
der to fit your 
needs! Write 














PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. No 314445. all papers. 

Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 
TI-Pl COMPANY.°708 E. 18TH StreET, KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situation 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other 
headings, price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten 
words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same whether 
one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 













ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 








THE ADVERTISING MINDED pressman and printer is qual- 

ified to make the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long established school. Common school education suffi- 
cient. Send for free booklet outlining home study course and 
requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL OF ADVERTISING, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9508, Chicago. 



















INSTRUCTION 











PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s Schoo 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’ S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 













LAYOUT, balance, proportion, white space, use of color, ete. 
Illustrations. 10 lessons for $1. Use these practical ideas. 
SCHOOL OF TYPOGRAPHY, 28 James St., E. Providence, R. I. 















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 











JOB PRINTING BUSINESS. Going concern. Established 1907. 

City 20,000; diversified manufacturing and resort region. 
Excellent expansion possibilities under aggressive manage- 
ment. Miehle cylinder, Miehle vertical, Power Paper Cutter, 
Cleveland B Folder, Bindery equipment, abundance of type. 
Box 619, Glens Falls, N. Y. 


LONG SOLIDLY EST. JOB BUS. in fastest growing large 

southern city—beautiful Houston. Grosses $900 mo. plus, 
inventories over $7,000. Advancing age demands sacrifice. 
$6,250 cash or half cash. 806 Oakley St., Houston, Tex. 
























THREE PROSPEROUS WEEKLY NEWSPAPERS and estab. 
job prtg. bus. grossing $17,000 last year; Western N. Y. state; 
modern plant. Write Community Newspapers, Red Creek, N. Y. 












KEEP YOUR PLANT BUSY! We furnish 40 Profit Making, 

Tried and Tested Printing Plans prepaid for $1.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Advertising Course $1.00. Also 50 Mail-Order 
Plans for $1.00. ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, 5120-IP Oak- 
land Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














FOR SALE—Small Job Plant in N. E. town of Penna. (Popula- 
tion 160,000), doing good business. Machines, cabinets, and 
type in excellent condition. D 213. 




















FOR SALE 








THERMOGRAPHY SUPPLIES. Stokes Compound produces 
beautiful Raised Printing with regular type. Directions and 
Kit of Black, Gold and Silver, $1.00. Stokes Co., Hudson, Ohio. 














BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 

sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for partic- 
ae E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago, 


GOING INTO OFFSET OR PHOTO-ENGRAVING? Write for 

Bargain List Cameras, Lenses, Screens, Printing Frames, 
etc. Can save you 50% on many items. W. L. MOORE, 4829 
Woodward Avenue, Detroit. 









































double underlift 


ruling mach.—--3 beams, 
A. Gebauer, 3205 


HICKOK autom. 
mise. $675 cash. 


pens, cabinet heater, 
Columbus, Detroit, Mich. 









LETTERHEAD IDEAS point the way to profits. Tucker Ser- 
vice only $1.00. Order now. Tucker Letterhead Idea Service, 
New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—50-inch Oswego aute cutter; in first-class con- 
dition. D 5 






















PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers, 
now $79.50 and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 
1616 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 











Executives and Managers 


PRINTING AND LITHOGRAPHING EXECUTIVE—with 

practical exper. in mgmt., finance, sales prod. seeks pos. as 
megr., comptroiler, or assistant to pres. or gen. mgr. of pro- 
gressive org. D 222 


























Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








e 9 e 
Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. Wemakea large variety. Insist on 
Megill’s products. Dealersor direct. 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 








Circular on request 





VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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JUNIOR PRODUCTION EXECUTIVE; Competent compositor, 
stoneman, salesman. Future in Sales, Sales Promotion. D 219 





Composing Room 





FOREMAN COMPOSING ROOM—Exper., efficient. Accurate on 
cost of production. At present and last 4 yrs. foreman one of 
the largest estab. in the Middle West. Union. D 223 





UNION TYPOGRAPHER, create individualized layouts, 

markup, makeup, lockup; executive exper. and ability; know 
how to cut prod. cost, contact public, make shop make more 
money; clean habits; dependable producer; right man for right 
job; now empl. des. immed. change; go anywhere for perm. 


sit. D 4 





MACHINIST-OPERATOR—18 years experience as all-around 
printer, composing room executive. 35 years old. Union or 
unorg. L. F. Kelly, 1315 S. University, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





UNION OPERATOR—Fast, accur., any comp. Fair floorman 
(ads). Daily exp. Married, steady, sober. Come 10 days. Wm. 
Schultz, Madison, Virginia. 





COMPOSITOR—14 yrs. exper. in comp., makeup, lockup, proof- 
reading; fast, accur., dependable; age 33. No cost if not 
o.k. D 221 


LINOTYPE OPERATOR, 15 yrs. exper., first-class book and 
job, fill in on floor. Union. Box 396, Pequannock, N. J. 








COMPETENT AD MAKEUP MAN—layout and markup, Lud- 
low. Gustave Anderson, 1552 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 





Pressroom 





PRESSMAN—or working foreman, 20 yrs. color and commer- 

cial exper. far above usual. Miehle 1 or 2 color and other 
presses. A-1 man; ref., small or medium shop preferable; sal. 
reasonable. D 74. 





CYLINDER AND 4 COLOR McKEES PRESSMAN. 17 yrs. on 
singles and 2-color Miehle, 4-color McKees. Can furnish best 
ref. Now working; age 39; will go anywhere. D 218 





PRESSMAN, Cylinders or Offset Presses wants position. Fa- 
miliar Job Cylinders. 20 years experience, Halftone, Job 
and Color. Pacific Coast preferred. D 978. 





CYLINDER PRESSMAN—Long experience. Go anywhere. 
Non-union. George Dinges, 5044 Gunnison St., Chicago, IIl. 





Proofroom 





PROOFREADER—Fast, accurate, first to final. Commercial, 
book, newspaper, or adv. agency. Excel. ref. Available Feb. 
15, 1939. Married; go anywhere. Union. D 217 





PROOFREADER and typist. Young lady, accur., reliable, 3 
— with the largest priv. prtg. plant in the East. Best ref. 
D 





Miscellaneous 





ARTIST, Cameraman and Plate-maker desires position; hard, 
steady worker, cap. of performing excellent work. Available 
immediately. D 182 





INK CHEMIST, fifteen years expert formulator and pressroom 
service man. Experience charge private ink plants on dry 
colors or base inks. D 196 


THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 

Quoin 


Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

















> AMERICAN 


SA, BIG BOY 


Se eS 
ANY SPEED ANY PRESS 


N°? 123456 


AT ALL BRANCHES 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AND. SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL 
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HAMILTON 
GALLEYS 


“PRECISION”’ 


The finest Galleys made. For better galley proofs . . . 

use Hamilton “Precision” Galleys. They are made of 

specially rolled steel that is uniform in thickness and 

unusually smooth. As a result, you get a uniform im- 
pression when proofing from 
“Precision” Galleys. These 
Galleys can also be furnished 
with a zinc plated coating to 
make them rustproof, at an 
extra cost. 

The double wall construc- 
tion of “Precision” Galleys, 
as shown in the detail at 
left, insures long life in spite 
of hard usage. 


‘““NO-RUST’”’ 


No-Rust Galleys are made of copper-bearing lead coated 
steel. The surface of the steel 
is coated evenly with lead 
for your protection against 
rust .. . the uniform thick- 
ness makes it possible to pull 
good proofs direct from the 
galleys. 

Single wall construction 
as shown in detail at right is 
used in all Hamilton “No- 
Rust” Galleys. 


““ECONOMY’”’ 


The lowest priced Galleys on the market. For those who 
require a large number of Galleys for storage purposes, 
the “Economy” single wall galley is ideal. The steel used 
is not as uniform in thickness as the “Precision” and 
“No-Rust” Galleys . . . they are strictly storage galleys. 


HAMILTON MFG. CO. 


TWO RIVERS e WISCONSIN 
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O.K. BOYS! WASH UP, WE'RE AHEAD 
OF SCHEDULE THIS YEAR, THANKS 


TO CROMWELL TYMPAN 
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CROMWELL 
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A MERRY CHRISTMAS «> A HAPPY NEW YEAR 


TO PRINTERS EVERYWHERE 





FROM 


Tse Cromweti Paper Co. 
4801-29 South Whipple Street, Chicago 








AHOQUND Tile WORL! 


countries, history is being made by the Intertype. 
In fact, there isn’t a corner of the world in which the 
Intertype has not made its welcomed appearance. 


Not so long Ago a hero was welcomed home. 
New Yorkers turned out with characteristic enthu- 
siasm... ticker tape showered from the skies . . . 
bands played... flags waved. Fitting tribute tor 
the intrepid navigators of the air who had flown 
around the world to make aviation history. We ap- 
plaud this highly inspirational deed as we present 
to you another round-the-world history maker — 
the INrERTYPE. Quietly, it has long since blazed its 
own particular trail around the world. 


YOttR PROOE lies in the printshops, so there is where 
we go. In our own United States, every day, history 
is being made by the Intertype ... Under deck, in 
printshops of the new, modern liners steaming from 
our harbors to the ports of the seven seas, history is 
being made by the Intertype... In sixty-eight other 


INTERTYPE 360 Furman 


THERE MUST BE A REASON. The answer is a ma- 
chine that is resourceful, efficient, economical to the 
nth degree... automatic quadding and centering, 
simplitied mixers with finger-tip changes of type, 
six-mold disk, two-letter display matrices, stream- 
lined design, and many other outstanding features. 
THE APPROVAL that printers and publishers every- 
where have given Intertype machines and matrices 
is based upon sound judgment. These products are 
producing profits —for the user—for his customer— 
tor his customer’s customer. No matter what your 
composition problem may be, there’s an Intertype 
model that will detinitely solve it. Jnvestigate NOW. 


Street BROOKLYN 


MAN WITH ITAL 





